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POETRY. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 
A FATHER’S GRAVE. 
Father, oh! what long years of toil are buried in the 
t 
Sines ie ‘the flowery days of youth these eyes beheld 


last; 
Stowe heard me breathe thy name, what 


told cares have flown 
dreams of youth’s bright morn, alas! 
forever gone! 


Thy years in this cold world were few, thy labours 
soon were done— 

The light of life went quickly out, and thy race was 
swiftly run; 

Manhood’s ripe flush was on thy brow, when death’s 
o’erwhelming wave, , 

in wrathful might, swept o’er thy form and bowed 
thee to the grave. 


I’ve linger’d oft at evening’s close amid the gath’ring 


loom, 
To shed a tear above the spot that marks thy lowly 
tomb; 
When o’er my dizzy brain has come some bright, 
unearthly spell, 
Whose holy influence on the heart no human power 
may tell. 


&t breathed of golden joys long past, when hope and 
love were young, ; 

And round my dream-like path the flowers of bliss 
were idly flung: , 

tt breathed of childhoods early days, when basking 
in thy arms, 

The cheerful hours flew gayly by, rife with unnum- 
ber’d charms. 


It led fond memory back to years, when boyhood’s 
hopes ran wild, 

And all earth’s gorgeous, sunlit scenes, upon my 

thway smiled— 

Ere yet the chilling blight of change had cross’d the 
guileless heart, 

Or care’s rade, reckless hand had caused the burning 
tear to start. 


But this bright spell that fancy weaves, holds but a 
transient sway, 

When some dark, bustling scene intrudes, to rend the 
bliss away: 

*Tis ~ gay vision of the mind, that sheds one glorious 

eam 

Of light upon tke heart, and then goes out in life’s 

eold stream. 


@h! : have wept with bitterness o’er thy untimely 
ate, 
And wished that I might call thee back to this cold 
worldly state— 
That thou might’st o’er this wayward heart exert 
aternal sway, 
For in earth’s wanderings, oh! how oft fond youth 
will go astray! 


But yet it boots not now to mourn, when early dreams 
have fled, 

And gaudy wreaths that fancy twined are withered, 
cold and dead: 

Like the swift Eagle’s flight, I speed down time’s 
oblivious tide, 

And in a few short years, at most, I'll lie down by 
thy side. WILFRID. 


Philadelphia, May, 1832. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


We were despatched from the squadron in order 
to draw the attention of the American troops from 
Baltimore, whilst our army advanced upon Washing- 
ton; and consequently we were engaged in some an- 
noying and offensive operations every day and night. 
We had followed the laudable example set us by the 
Admiral, and, from constant operations since, were 
most consummately skilled in the art of house-burn- 
ing. Itis quite a mistake to set fire to a house to 
windward; it should always be fired on the leeward 
side,—the air becoming rarefied by heat, the wind 
rushes round the corners, and blows the flame into 
the house; whereas, by the weather side, the wind 
blows the flame round the angles, and does compar- 
atively very little mischief. My readers may rely 
upon this interesting information being correct, be- 
cause we tried the effect on two houses at the same 
time. 

‘There are times ina man’s life when his mind 
forebodes approaching dangers, and prophesies re- 
sults: these hints are usually slighted until the mis- 
chief has been accomplished, and then conscience 
steps in and brings back the former warning to our 
memory, We had, on the morning of the day on 


which the following event occurred, not only burnt, 
but robbed a house, from the parlor of which we had 
filched a mahogany table for our berth; we theretore 
got rid of our old oaken affair, and placed our ill- 
gotten furniture in its place. As this genteel appa- 
ratus was none the better for long neglect on shore, 
and the careless manner in which it had been handled 
in sending it on board, I, as the caterer of the mess, 
—to which high situation I had been lately appoint- 
ed,—proposed that we should take it by turns to 
polish the table, in order to render a proper bright 
appendage to our berth. PoorSands, who was seat- 
ed in a corner, looking wofully wretched, refused to 
assist; alleging as a reason, that he felt perfectly con- 
vineed he should never eat off the table, as that night 
he was to be killed. In vain I attempted to rally him 
from the strange melancholy which had overtaken 
him; he sat in a state of almost perfect stupefaction. 
I ordered some supper; of which however he would 
not partake, but opening his desk he made all his 
oldest friends a trifling present: to me he gave a sil- 
ver knife, and, with a sad countenance, said, ‘* I have 
nothing to send home; but my death will be severely 
felt there.” We, not having exactly the same awful 
feelings as our messmate, burst into a fit of laughter, 
whieh however neither excited the resentment nor 
the spleen of poor Sands, At this time he was the 
only midshipman destined td remain on board, the 
rest being appointed to the different boats and differ- 
ent divisions of small arm men to be ready for service 
by nine o’clock. As it was requisite to avoid any 
thing like suspicion in the eyes of our enemies (the 
frigate being placed within about pistol-shot of the 
shore) instead of using the boatswain’s-j.ate’s pipes 
tocall the boats away, the order was merely whisp- 
ered along the decks. Martin (whoafterwards died 
in command of the Nautilus, 1 believe, in the Ha- 
vana) being asleep, and not being roused by the slight 
bustle, was absent when his boat was manned; and 
Sands, who had officiated in preparing the boats, 
was desired to command her in Martin’s stead; thus 
he was thrust into service unprepared, and here he 
felt the certainty that his death was approaching. 


That morning Sir Peter Parker, in leaning back- 
wards over the taffrail to make some remarks upon 
the rigging at the mizen-top-gallant-mast head, let 
his goli-laced cocked hat fall off. He said, very 
thoughtfully, and in a very unusual manner. ‘‘I 
much fear my head will follow, this evening.”— 
From this moment he became thoughtful and re- 
served: he prepared his will with the purser; he de- 
stroyed his letters; he made several allusions to his 
wife and children; and at dinner—I dined alone with 
him that day—he was unusually reserved and dull; 


a kind of melareholy settled upon his countenance, 
and #very featnre indicated eome cccrat farebading 


awfully present to his imagination. Nine o’clock 
came; the boats were manned, and I, as his aid-de- 
camp, took my usual seat in his gig. All the boats 
left the ship at the same moment, and, with muffled 
oarsand breathless silence, we approached the land- 
ing place. When the gig’s keel grated on the sand, 
and the boat stopped, | was surprised to find Sir 
Peter Parker remain motionless on his seat; and 
knowing his usual ambition to be first, 1 was rather 
slack in asking, which I was obliged to do, if 1 should 
land first. ‘This awoke our chief from his lethargy; 
but, instead of walking over the gangboard, he step- 
ped overboard alongside in the water, and walked on 
shore. The preparation of forming the men, select- 
ing the advauce guard, and giving necessary orders, 
diverted Sir Peter from his melaucholy, aud he ap- 
peared as animated, and flushed with as much hope 
and confidence, as on any former occasion. Our 
troops, consisting of the marines and about one hun- 
dred seamen, all having been taught to march in line 
and countermarch upon occasions, advanced in pretty 
fuir style, and we began to approach our enemies.— 
The advance guard, under the command of the mas- 
ter-at-arms aud a youngster had marched about a 
quarter of a mile, when they discovered the piquet 
of the Americans mounted on their horses under a 
large tree, and apparently all asleep. Instead of 
sending directly this information to Sir Peter, they 
thought it wise to approach as near as possible, and. 
taking deliberate aim, fired at the sleeping guard: al- 
though when they fired they were not ten paces from 
the enemy, yet they contrived to miss horses, riders 
and all. The Americans, startled into activity by 
the unwelcome salute, returned the fire with equal 
unsuccess, and galloped off into the wood. Here 
they fired a single pistol; it was answered by one 
further off; and that again answered at the camp by a 
field-piece. {t was now past a doubt that we were 
discovered, and a prudent man would have instantly 
retired. It was the height of madness to advance 
into the interior of a country we knew nothing about, 
led by ablack guide, who might have been paid to lead 
into us a snare; surrounded too by woods, through 
which we had the option to pass in preference to 
walking through an open field or two, where, owing 
to the bright moonshine on our polished-barrel mus- 
quets, we might be discerned at any distance, In 


short, we hada host of mischiefs to counteract, and 
only one wise mode of proceeding, which we failed 
to avail ourselves of; namely, a retreat in time. Fate 
hurried us on to destruction; and after a council of 
war which path to take, we took the worst of course, 
and advanced along the open ground, perceptible to 
our enemies for the above-named reasons, whilst 
they remained entirely obscured, by the woods, from 
our sight. We continued our ill-fated march, but 
suddenly halted at the approach of a single horse- 
man, who, having arrived close to our men, called 
out, ‘*Well now, that’s odd enough! I calculate I 
have made a mistake and got amongst the British- 
ers.” ‘“Whoare you?” asked Sir Peter. ‘*Why, 
1 expect I’m nobody on the face of the earth.” He 
was aman about eighteen stone, and a colonel of the 
militia. He was instantly dismounted, placed under 
the guardianship of one of the gunner’s crew, and 
ultimately meta very cruel death, which will be re- 
lated hereafter, Sir Peter Parker mounted the 
steed, and, turning round to his army, gave the word 
‘Battalion, advance!” Having some orders to de- 
liver tothe different officers, | paused in the rear, and 
on my return saw poor Sands. He expressed him- 
self more and more satisfied that his end was ap- 
proaching, and seemed only vexed at the idea of his 
marching a measured step to his inevitable destruc- 
tion. | left him watchful as to his men, but irrevo- 
cably lost as to moral courage. 

Atter passing through a small village, we came to 
some hurdles, where Sir Peter dismounted, and the 
guide asked if he preferred being led through the 
woods in the rear of the enemy, or to advance by the 
open ground in front of their camp. Evennow, had 
we been blessed with one single ray of common rea- 
son, we should have retreated; but no, relentless fate 
still interfered. Here we had the certainty that our 
enemies were prepared, were five times more nume- 
rous than ourselves—had the advantages of local 
knowledge, field pieces, cavalry and riflemen; whilst 
we had not more than eighty men armed with mus- 
kets, the rest being provided with boarding pikes 
and ¢utlasses. We had four men who formed arock- 
et brigade; but the man who carried the rocket 
staffs was the first killed, and therefore that brigade 
was of no possible use. It was determined to ad- 
vance in face of the enemy, and once more the word 
to march was heard along the line. Had the caval- 
ry attacked us as we crossed the hurdles, our defeat 
would have been easy; and our fate inevitable. We 
had to pass along a road in the wood, broad enough 
for about five men to march abreast; and we were in 
the centre of this pass, when the enemy’s riflemen 
opened fire within about four paces of our men. The 
fire was rapid and well directed. and eonceq»ontly 
destructive. Sir Peter sounded the charge, and we 
suddenly emerged into an open field divided by a 
road, and perfectly surrounded by a thick wood. It 
was agentle ascent, On the summit of which the ene- 
my had planted five field pieces, which formed their 
centre; their five hundred men were equally divided 
on the flanks. As the fire was too hot and too well 
directed to allow us to continue in the road, the ma- 
rines under Sir Peter Parker, Lieutenant Pearce 
(who afterwards died in Africa, ) the veteran Banyan, 
and the second Lieutenant, Poe, struck off to the 
right; whilst the blue jackets under Lieutenant 
Crease advanced on the lett side of the field. As the 
mariners fired rapidly, the whole force of the enemy 
was drawn to oppose us; and we advanced at double 
quick time iu the hope of closing with our foes; but 
they retreated slowly, 1s we advanced, towards the 
wood in their rear; at last they made a halt, and we 
heard the officers cheering the men to stand firm.— 
Pocock, a midshipman, wao never felt any indication 
of fear since he was born, rushed in the front of our 
rank, and challenged the officer; not certainly in the 
most courtly manuer, for he damned him for a chat- 
tering monkey who would be the first to run away. 
To this moment Sir Peter Parker cheered on the 
marines with his usual determined courage; his Tur- 
kish sabre sparkled in the moonlight as he waved it 
over his head, and his continual ery of ‘*Forward! 
forward!” resounded amidst the firing, but now his 
voice failed, and he fell in my arms, 


The whole animation of the party died when he 
dropped: the firing on our side ceased, and we sur- 
rounded our wounded Captain. His only words were 
these:—‘‘ [ fear they have done for me. Pearce, you 
had better retreat; for the boats are far distant.” In 
vain we asked where he was wounded; for he was 
unable to speak, and had fainted. On lifting him on 
the marines’ shoulders, six of whom carried him olf 
the field, Pocock, who had assisted, and placed his 
hands under the knees of the Captain, remarked that 
the dew was very heavy, for the Captain was wet 
through; and, on holding his hands to the moonlight, 
he discovered the dampness to proceed from blood, 
[t was instantly proposed to strip Sir Peter on the 
spot; and had this been done, he might have been 
saved: a buck shot had cut the femoral artery, and 
he was bleeding to death. A pocket handkerchief 
and a ramrod, in the absenceof a tourniquet, would 


have stopped the blood; but no, we had little time for 
reason, for we had manifested a most determined 
Opposition to that goddess throughout the whole af- 
fair. In the meantime we began our retreat, the 
other division of our party having long before taken 
their departure: they had advanced up the left side 
of the field, and then edged into the woods, through 
which they wandered at random, ultimately however 
arriving Opposite the ships and embarking. No 
sooner had we re-crossed the hurdles above mention- 
ed, when the sound of cavalry was heard on our left, 

clattering along the road; our force at that moment 
amounting to only sixteen men, and both marine of- 
ficers wounded. Pocock had not escaped; a shot had 

struck him in that place where Hudibras whimsical- 
ly places honour: and Pearce and myself were the 
only two untouched. The grass was as high as our 

shoulders; and as the infantry were following our re- 
treat, we lay down and allowed them to pass. They 
edged away to the right, keeping up a continual fire, 

and ultimately entered the wood through whieh our 
blue jackets had retreated. As the cavalry had broken 

through the hurdles, and were coming exactly in our 

direction, we were obliged to remain concealed un- 

til they had passed, when we lifted our dead Cap- 

tain, concealed the muskets from the moonlight, and 

advanced to the hurdles, keeping them on our left 

hand. The cavalry having skirted the field, returned 

to our side: we were obliged to leap the hurdles,and 

point the bayonets through the apertures. On they 

came valiantly enough as soon as they perceived their 

prey, and our sixteen marines stood as quietly as if 
the chances were equal: they allowed the troopers to 

advance within about six yards, when they poured in 

a well directed volley, shouting at the same moment, 

The Independent Light Horse Volunteers of Vir- 

ginia did not relish this salute: their horses, unac- 

customed to such uncouth sounds, stopped short and 

turned round; some were thrown, some killed, and 

all for the present perfectly routed. . 

We had not a moment to lose: we again placed our 

dead Captain on the shoulders of the marines, and 

under the direction of Pearce, who wasa clever, in- 

telligent, brave and determined man, recrossed the 

hurdles, and leaving them close on our left hand, 

commenced a quick retreat. His reason for keep- 

ing in the high grass was to be as much as possible 

obscured from the cavalry and the riflemen. Every 
five minutes we had to relieve the men who carried 

Sir Peter; not a murmur was heard; every one 
cheerfully took his turn; aud confidence was kept alive 
from the known bravery of each man, most ot whom 

had been in twenty eight different engagements to- 

gether. In this manner we stood eight charges of ca- 


Vales without the loss of a man on our side, Immedi. 
ately they Were vrargu om, Our retreat. 


Banyan, the marine officer, was shot through both 
thighs, and was obliged to have two mento assist 
him: his indomitable courage supported him. In 
spite of the stiffness occasioned from the woands, the 
poignant pain, and the hazardous situation in which 
we were placed, he gave his orders cooly and dis- 
tinetly; he leaned against the hardles at each a 
and cheered his men to stand firmly and act bravely. 
In short, had merit been rewarded, as it scarcely ever 
is where the valiant want interest, Banyan ought to 
have had a memorial of that night affixed to his 
breast—the star of the brave, and the object of every 
soldier’s ambition. I cannot do him justice—exce 

ing in writing the truth, which it is not always con- 
venient to place in a despatch. . 


We arrived at the village through which we had 
passed in advance. ‘The women, fearful we might 
wreuk our revenge, stood crying atthe doors. No one 
thought of them; the well was our object, and no dogs 
after a long run ever approached a cooling stream 
with half our eagerness. In vain it was whispered 
that the spring was poisoned, a circumstance we 
knew to be far from improbable; nature was above 
all apprehension, and 1 was the first to place my 
mouth to the bucket. ‘Talk of nectar!—no man 
knows the sweetness of water who has not tasted it 
under severe suffering. We placed Sir Peter on the 
stone of the well, and after we had uselessly chafed 
his temples and refreshed ourselves we again pro- 
ceeded on our retreat. It was now two o’clock in 
the morning; from eleven we had been engaged in 
such a severe contest, that out of eighty men we on- 
ly mustered sixteen, and two of those wounded. [ 
must confess that, when we departed from the vil- 
lage, { proposed to leave the Captain behind, I con- 
ceived it pertect folly to risk our lives for no possi- 
ble good; he was dead beyond all doubt, and we 
stood a chance of following his fate if we carried 
him. <A shout of displeasure arose from the men, 
who swore he never should be left to be buried by 
strangers. ‘They again resumed their labours, and 
after a painful mareh of an hour, we arrived at ihe 
beach, and instinetively walked into ihe water. To 
our extreme mortification, the boats were not where 
we hadleft them. Pearce questioned me as to their 
position; this was the only time the Captain had 


omitted to make me acquainted with any change, and 
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I was consequently unable to give any satisfactory 
reply; resumed our march along the 
beach towards the frigate. On the right was a high 
bank, from the summit of which we perceived nu- 
merous heads: we were hailed, and gave the answer 
«*« Book Street!”—the countersign was ‘* Forty- 
four.” It was answered, and we found our long-stray- 
ed comrades equally gratified to find we were friends. 
We now laid Sir Peter on a large log of wood: the 
assistant-surgeon, Mr. Millar, declared him perfectly 
dead, which 1 could have sworn to about three hours 
previous to this declaration. We embarked; and 
the sorrow of the crew, when they heard the loss 
they had sustained, baffles my power to paint. 

No sooner had we all embarked, and were on the 
point of committing ourselves to our hammocks, 
when the drum beat to quarters. We were instantly 
at our posts, and found that the gun-boats, hearing 
the firing, had come from Baltimore to amuse us. A 
single shot dispersed them, and we retired. I was so 
fatigued that 1 could not undress myself, but turned 
in all standing, as the sailors say. ; 

I promised to mention the death of the American 
colonel, which I shall do as shortly as possible. When 
the first charge took place, the gunner’s mate led 
his prisoner away from the firing, and stood by 
him with a pistol in his hand: he had not been long 
in that position before a troop of horse came In a 
full trot in their direction. The gunner’s mate, turn- 
ing to his prisoner, said, ‘I’m sorry, my lad, to do 
it; but I must do it; you know.” ‘* Do what?” re- 

lied the prisoner. ** Why, shoot you, to be sure. 

id not you hear the captain desire me not to let you 
escape?” **Why now, I expect you would not shoot 
me in cool blood; for I calculate you’re a man, al- 
though you are a Britisher, I guess.” ‘‘ Here they 
come!” replied Jack, and shot the colonel through 
the head; the leading dragoon at that moment cleav- 
ing him through the shoulder, and leaving him like 
a towl with a wing nearly severed from the trunk. 

We sent on shore a flag of truce in the morning. 
‘The Americans were aware they had killed the Cap- 
tain; for they pro d his shoe, which had fallen 
from his foot. They likewise mentioned the death 
of poor Sands; a grape-shot struck him just above 
the heart. Nearly all our wounded had died; those 
who could be removed on board were brought down 
to us, and the ship resembled a hospital. We left 
our situation as soon as possible,and joined the Admi- 
ral, who appointed Captain Dix to the command of 
the Menelaus; and the body of Sir Peter Parker was 
made over to Captain Palmer, of the Hebrus, to be 
conveyed to Bermuda for interment. 

This was not easily affected; the men swore they 
would bury their own Captain, and the Admiral 
himself came on board to reason them from the ab- 
surdity. He then endeavoured to persuade them to 
hoist the body out immediately; this they respectful- 
fully refused, declaring he should not be smuggled 
out by moonlight. At day dawn every man muster- 
ed at divisions without being ordered, cleanly dress- 
ed, and many with black round their arms. The 
band played the 104th Psalm, the marines walked 
in front, and that body was borne round the ship, 
which when living had been the pride of the crew. 


It was hoisted over the larboard side, when a general 
pf a3 as heard, eud T 
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solemnly declare ad blanc é there was one dry 
eye amongst the whole ship’s company. ‘Thus died 
Sir Peter Parker; and this is the only true account 
ever given of that fatal night. He was a brave, gene- 
rous, and excellent man; rigid in discipline, firm of 
purpose, resolute in action: and, notwithstanding his 
severity, he must have had some excellent qualifica- 
tions when the seamen he had punished regretted his 
loss and wept over his coffin. 1 could give hundreds 
of anecdotes of this man, which the excitement of 
the times in which he lived prevented from being 
appreciated; but there are many of the officers still 
living, who served with him and under his command; 
to them I could confidently refer. ‘The story of poor 
Pitt, a midshipman of the Menelaus, who died of 
water on the brain, would immortalize Sir Peter 
Parker. Had Pitt been his son, he would not have 
manifested greater feeling or affection. ‘The sick en 
board were his peculiar care; and if he made a man 
do his duty when he was well, he took good care that 
when indisposed, they were properly attended and 
nourished. He will live as long as the English lan- 
guage exists. Lord Byron’s beautiful epitaph will 
hand to posterity the name of Parker. 

I could give a very animated description of the bat- 
tle of Baltimore, and the more amusing attack of 
captain Barry on the town of Rappahannock; but I 
am glad to mee from the Menelaus; for after Sir 
Peter was killed, the whole discipline, look, activi- 
ty and energy of the crew, died also, ‘The account 
of peace came to usas we lay blockading an Ameri- 
can frigate at Norfolk. ‘The colonel who was en- 
trusted with this amicable message, after conversing 
with us for some time, looked excessively wise, and 
made the following sapient remark: ‘* Well, now, 1 
expect it’s very odd; bat I calculate you speak the 
same language as we do!” Upon which one of the 
midshipmen, a curly-headed impertinent fellow, 
a his visage, answered, **No! do we? How 
very odd I calculate!” We sailed from the Chesa- 
peake towards New Orleans shortly afterwards, 


A Doctor of Hamburg is said to have invented a 
surgical instrument, with which a diseased leg may 
be amputated in less than a second. The pressure ex- 


ercised so completely benumbs the part, that the pa-. 


tient suffers little or nothing under the operation. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


LITERARY. 


LITERARY SCRAPS, 


Lapy Monracu’s LetTrers.—My acquaintance 
with Lady Bute, the daughter of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, began ina very singular way. She 
sent me a very polite message, On hearing that I had 
said the cloven toot of the pedant was plainly to be 
perceived in the printed letters of her mother; that 
some things might be hers, but I was sure most of the 
jetters were composed by men. Her ladyship hav- 
ing heard this remark, upon her introduction to me 
said, that she had always had a high opinion of my 
sense, and what I had observed respecting her mo- 
ther’s letters had confirmed it. She then told me, 
that Mr. Walpole and two other wits, joined ina trio 
to divert themselves at the expense of the credulity 
of the English public, by composing those letters.— 
Memoirs Margravine of Anspach. 

Russian Buripat Presents.—This custom is cer- 
tainly not peculiar to the Russians; but, perhaps, 
there is no part of the world where it is carried toa 
great extent. Amongst the rich nobility, immense 
are often thus expended. When the Countess 
Strogonoff married Prince Galitzin, about two years 
since, the picture gallery of her father’s palace is 
said to have been crowded with articles furnished on 
the occasion, so as to have resembled a bazaar.— 
Amongst others, were immense numbers of the rich- 
est shawls, a silver dressing table, basin and ewer, 
with a profusion of perfumeries and other materiel 
for the toilet; and ot shoesalone, there were no less 
than five hundred pairs—the whole reputed to have 
cost half a million of roubles. 

Marriage in Russia gives the husband no control 
over his wife’s property: at her death she can dispose 
of it as she pleases. Nor does this merely affect her 
own inheritance; her husband can vest in her any 
part, or the whole, of his own property, and cheat his 
creditors with impunity. 

Inpian CuaracTer.—A striking display of In- 
dian character occurred some years since in a town 
of Maine. An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe, re- 
markable for his good conduct, received a grant of 
land from the State, and fixed himself ina new town- 
ship, where a number of families were settled.— 
Though not ill treated, yet the common prejudice 
against Indians prevented any sympathy with him.— 
This was shown on the death of his only child, 
when none of the people came near him. Shortly 
after, he gave up his farm, dug up the body of his 
child, and carried it with him two hundred miles 
through the forest, to join the Canadian Indians,— 
Tudor’s Letters on the Eastern States of America. 

Tare Ornver or Bourson.—This Order, called 
also of the Thistle, and of Our Lady, was instituted 
at Moulins, in the Bourbonnois, in the year 1370, by 
Louis II. Duke of Bourbon, who was aamed, on ac- 
count of his virtues, the Good Duke. It had for its 
object the winning of honour by acts of chivalry.— 
The device of the order was a golden shield; and 
when it was given to knights, they were exhorted to 
live as brethren, and die for each other, if occasion 
should require it. They were told that every good 
action which beseemed chivalry, ought to be perform- 


ed by the knights of Bourbon. Above all things 
tucy Were €xhOrved to huuvul ladies, not permitting 


any man to speak slanderous matters of them, be- 
cause, after God, comes from them all honour which 
men can acquire. Nothing could be more base than 
to vilify that sex which had not the strength to re- 
dress its wrongs. ‘The knights were charged not to 
speak evil of each other, for that was the foulest vice 
which a nobleman or gentleman could be taxed with; 
and in conclusion, as the summary of their duty, they 
were exhorted to practice faith and loyalty, and to 
respect each other as became knights of praise and 
virtue. 

‘Tue Creress.—This has been employed as a fu- 
neral tree from the earliest ages, in every nation. It 
was dedicated by the ancients to Pluto and Proser- 
pines from the belief that Ceres, while in search of 
rer daughter, threw two cypresses into the crater of 
Mount tna, which increaaed the subterranean fires. 
The Turks are particularly fond of this tree as a 
grave yard ornament, and always select the spiral va- 
riety, from the idea that it indicates the ascent of the 
soul of their deceased friend to heaven. ‘The dura- 
tion of this tree is almost incredible. Sir W. Ouse- 
ley says in his travels, that the beautiful and vene- 
rable cypress of Fassa has been the boast and orna- 
ment of that city for above a thousand years. The 
statue of Jupiter, according to Pliny, which was 
mace of the wood of this tree, in the second year of 
the foundation of Rome, was perfectly sound when 
he wrote, in the first century. ‘he doors of the tem- 
ple of Ephesus and of St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, 
were formed of this durable wood; the latter lasted 
eleven hundred years, and were entirely sound when 
they were removed to be supplied by bronze gates. 
The Egyptians and Athenians buried their dead in 
cypress coffins. The lasting bridge built by Semira- 
mis, over the Euphrates, about 1000 years before the 
Christian era, was of this material; and some have 
even gone so far as to say that the ark of Noah was 
built of cypress. 

Gastronomy,—The ancients knew something as 
regarded these matters; but still they seemed to have 
studied expense and vanity more than real gratifica- 
tion. There are few that have not heard of the ex- 
travagancies of an Heliogabulus, his brains of fla- 
mingos, his tongues of nightingales, and his heads of 
ostriches, six hundred of which were served up iu a 
single dish, but there is no ingenuity in this, nothing 


remarkable save its monstrous folly. Ata later pe- 


riod the art took a more complex form. In 1577 the 
abstemious cardinal, Ascanius Colonna, gave an en- 
tertainment to the prince of Nassau, when the fol- 
lowing unique olla podrida was produced, which was 
looked upon as one of the greatest achievements of 
the times, and was so admired and lauded by all who 
partook of it, that a certain holy father present at the 
feast, composed a Latin ode upon it, and handed the 
receipt down to an ungrateful posterity, who refuse 
to avail themselves of this chef d’? euvre in the an- 
nuals of cookery. The ingredients were ‘‘ten pounds 
of beef, three pounds ofa pig, six wood pigeons, one 
pound of truffles, six thrushes, one capon, three 
pounds of turnips, six handsful of green fennel seed, 
two pounds of sausages composed of curious materi- 
als, one pound of pepper, six cnions, twelve larks, 
three lobsters, seven lampreys, four choice cardons, 
(a vegetable resembling celery) two heads of Bolog- 
na cabbage, three pounds ot tallow, spices, salt, 
sugar, and other seasonings.” 

Livy.—When there was that great fire in the 
seraglio, at Constantinople, about 1780, a large por- 
tion of the furniture, and among the rest, several 
books were thrown into the street. ‘The secretary 
of the French embassy then at the Porte, happened 
to be walking that way, and as he was getting as well 
as he could through the crowd, he saw a man with 
a large folio volume, which he had opened, but 
could not tell what to make of it. The secretary 
saw it wasa manuscript of Livy, and on turning over 
the leaves a little further, tound that it had the 
second decade as well as the first, and probably might 
have all that is lost to us. He offered the mana hand- 
some reward if he would keep the book under his 
long robe, and follow him with it to his lodgings. 
The man agreed toit, and fellowedhim; but the 
crowd and confusion increasing, they were separated, 
and so the secretary lost the opportunity of recover- 
ing so great a treasure as this would have been to the 
learned world. 

Swirt’s Directions To SERyANTS.—This satire 
in most probability was founded on the style of Deck- 
er’s ** Gul’s Hornebooke, 1609.” The writer is 
telling a gul how to act the coxcomb at the theatre, 
where, at the period, the beaux had seats on the 
stage; and he gives them this authority for enticing 
the under actors from their duty: ‘*Draw what troop 
you can from the stage after you; the mimickes 
(players) are beholden to you, for allowing them el- 
bow roem.”— Cabinet, Jan. 1809. 

SoutuEy.—It is not easy to estimate the effects 
which the example of a young man, as highly distin- 
guished for strict purity of disposition and conduct 
as for intellectual power and literary acquirements, 
may = on those of similar pursuits and con- 
genial minds. For many years my opportunities of 
intercourse with Mr. Southey have been rare, and 
at long intervals; but I dwell with unabated pleasure 
on the strong and sudden, yet, I trust, not fleeting, 
influence which my moral being underwent on my 
acquaintance with him at Oxford, whither Ll had gone 
at the commencement of our Cambridge vacation, on 
a visit to an old school-fellow. Not indeed, on my 
moral or religious principles, for they had never 
been contaminated; but in awakening the sense of the 
duty and dignity of making my actions accord with 
those principles both in word and deed. The ir- 
regniarities nearly univercal among the young men 
of my standing, which I always knew to be wrong, I 
then learnt to feel as degrading; learnt to know that 
an opposite conduct, which was at that time con- 
sidered by us as the easy virtue of cold and selfish 
prudence, might originate in the noblest emotions, 
in views the most disinterested and imaginative, 

Coleridge, 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
ALTRIVE TALES.—nby THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


The first volume containing Memoirs of the Author— 
Reminiscences of former days—and Three ‘l'ales. Lon- 
don, 1832. Cochrane and Co. 

This is the first of the twelve volumes announced 
in the prospectus of the Waverly-shaped edition of 
a selection from the Shepherd’s works, with new 
and original productions from his pen. 

The sketch is of his Uterary life, and gives the 
story of all his bookselling and publishing affairs re- 
lating to the thirty volames which he has sent to the 
press. There is great mazvete in this history; and as 
a number of individuals are mentioned (some with 
praise, and others with censure) we fancy it will 
create what is called a sensation in the public. 

[We select various anecdotes and notices. Several 
of the occurrences were referred to in the biographi- 
cal sketch recently given in the Atlas, but the Shep- 
herd’s own narrative is desirable. 

Commencing AuTHor.—Hogg’s early efforts to 
become an author are as interesting as they are ro- 
mantic. Even so late as 1810, after tailing in a farm- 
ing speculation, he says— 

** Finding myself at length fairly run aground, I. 
gave my creditors all that I had, or rather suffered | 
them to take it, and came off and left them. I never 
asked any settlement, which would not have been re- 
fused me; and severely have I smarted for that ne- 
glect since. None of these matters had the least 
effect in depressing my spirits—I was generally ra- 
ther most cheerful when most unfortunate. On re- 
turning again to Ettrick Forest, I found the counte- 
nances of all my friends altered; and even those whom 
I had leved, and trusted most, disowned me, and 
told me so to my face; but I laughed at and despised 
those persons, resolving to show them, by and by, 


that they were in the wrong. Having appeared as a 
poet, and a speculative farmer besides, no one would 


—- 
now employ me as a she - Leven applied to 
some of my old masters, but they refused me, and 
for a whole winter I found myself without employ- 
ment, and without money, in my native country 
therefore, in February 1810, ia utter desperation, i 
took my plaid about my shoulders, and marched 
away tu Edinburgh, determined, since no better 
could be, to push my fortunes as a literary man. It 
is true, I had estimated my poetical talent high 
enough, but I had resolved to use it only as a staif, 
never as a crutch; and would have kept that resolve 
had I not been driven to the reverse. On going to 
Edinburgh, I found that my poetical talents were 
rated nearly as low there as my shepherd qualities 
were in Ettrick. It was in vain that I applied to 
newsmongers, booksellers, editors of magazines, &e. 
for employment. Any of these were willing enough 
to accept of my lucubrations, and give them publici- 
ty, but then there was no money going—not a farth- 
ing; and this suited me very ill.” 

Ecorism.—The opening of the memoir is exceed- 
ingly characteristic of the man. 

‘*f like (says he) to write about myself; in fact, 
there are few things which I like better; it is so de- 
lightful to call up old reminiscences, Often have I 
been laughed at tor what an Edinburg Editor styles 
my good natured egotism, which is sometimes any 
thing but that; and | am aware that I shall be laughed 
atagain. But I care not; for this important memoir 
now to be brought forward for the fourth time, at 
different periods of my life, I shall narrate with the 
same frankness as formerly; and in all, relating either 
to others or myself, speak fearlessly and unreservedly 
out. 

Reaping Ruyme.—We copy two or three other 
pieces, in the same anecdotical vein. In his eigh- 
teenth year, the Shepherd read the life of Wallace 
and the Gentle Shepherd; but he tells us— 

‘*'T'he truth is, 1 made exceedingly slow progress 
inreadingthem. The little reading that I had learn- 
ed I had nearly lost, and the Scottish dialect quite 
confounded me; so that before I got to the end of a 
line, | had commonly lost the rhyme of the preced- 
ing one; and if I came to a triplet—a thing of which I 
had no conception—I commonly read to the foot of 
the page without perceiving that I had lost the rhyme 
altogether. I thought the author had been straiten- 
ed for rhymes, and had just made a part of it do as 
well as he could without them. Thus, after I got 
through both works I found myself much in the same 
predicament with the man of Eskdalemuir, who had 
borrowed Bailey’s Dictionary from his neighbour.— 
On returning it, the lender asked him what he 
thought of it. ‘Idinna ken, man,’ replied he; ‘I 
have read it through, but canna say that f understand 
- it is the most confused book that I ever saw in my 

ife! 

Business.—In Edinburg, his first 
exploit was to set up a weekly paper ealled the Spy, 
which lasted a whole year. 

‘* A great number were sold, and many hundreds 
delivered gratis; but one of Robertson’s boys, a great 
rascal, had deinanded the price in fall for all that he 
was to have delivered gratis. They showed him the 
imprint, that they were to be delivered gratis: ‘So 
they are,’ said he; ‘1 take nothing for the delivery; 
but I must have the price of the paper, if you please.’ 


This money that the hoy brought me, consisting of a 
few shillings and an immense number or naitpence, 


was the first and only money I had pocketed of my 
own making since my arrival in Edinburg in Feb- 
ruary. 

QuEEN’s WakeE.—He next became an orator 
at the Forum; and about this time negotiated the dis- 
posal of a MS. poem to Mr. Constable. ‘*1 went to 
him (he veletes} and told him my plan of publica- 
tion; but he received me coldly and told me to call 
again. I did so—when he said he would do nothing 
until he had seen the MS. I refused to give it, say- 
ing, ‘What skill have you about the merits of a 
book?? ‘It may be so, Hogg,’ said he; * but I know 
as well how to sell a book as any man, which should 
be some concern of yours; and | know how to buy 
one, too.’ ” 

Of this production, the Queen’s Wake, he after- 
wards speaks thus:—‘*My own opinion of it is, that 
it is a very imperfeet and unequal production; and if 
it were not for three of the ballads, which are rather 
of a redeeming quality, some of the rest are little bet- 
ter than trash. But, somehow or other, the plan 
proved extremely happy: and though it wascontrived 
solely for the purpose of stringing my miscellaneous 
ballads into aregular poem, happened to have a good 
effect, from keeping always up a double interest, both 
in the incidents of each tale, and in the success of the 
singer in the contest for the prize harp. ‘The inter- 
mediate poetry between the ballads is all likewise 
middling good.” 

Respecting the Piterims or Tux Sun, the narra- 
tive is equally racy. 

‘It was in vain that Mr. Blackwood urged that it 
was.a work of genius, however faulty, and that it 
would be an honourfor any bookseller to have his 
name to it. Mr. Murray had been informed, by 
those on whose judgment he could rely, that it was 
the most wretched poem that was ever written. Mr. 
Blackwood felt a delicacy in telling me this, and got 
a few friends to inform me of it in as delicate a way 
as possible, 1 could not, however, conceal my feel- 
ings; and maintained that the poem was a good one. 
Mr. Grieve checked me, by saying that it was im- 
possible that I could be a better judge than both the 
literary people of Scotland and Eng!and—that they 
could have no interest in condemning the poem; and 
alter what had happened, it was vain to augur any 
good of it. I said it would be long ere any of those 
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rsons who had condemned it could write one like | 
it; and I was obliged to please myself with this fancy, 
and put up with the affront.”’ 

‘Toppy DainKtnG.—As another trait of our worthy 
Shepherd, we will quote his first acquaintance with 
the drinking of whiskey-toddy, in the mixing of which 
he has since become so great a master 4S almost to 
have driven champagne und claret from the most 

fashionable tables he frequented during his Lion- 
days in London, 

The Spy wasdoomed. On the publication ot the 
first two numbers, I deemed I had as many subserib- 
ers as, at all events, would secure the work from be- 
ing dropped: but, on the publication of my third or 
fourth number, I have forgot which, it was so inde- 
corous, that no fewer than seventy -three subscribers 

ave up. This was asad blow for me; but, as usual, 
a a the fastidiousness and affectation of the 
people, and continued my work. It proved a fatal 
oversight for the paper; for all those who had given 
in set themselves against it with the utmost invetera- 
ey. The literary ladies, in particular, agreed, in full 
divan, that I would never write a sentence which de- 
served to be read. A reverend friend of mine has 
often repeated my remark on being told of this— 
‘Gaping devils! wha cares what they say? If 1 leeve 
ony time, Ill Jet them see the contrair 0’ that.” My 
sithen, James Robertson, was a kind-hearted, 
confused body, who loved a joke and a dram. He 
sent for me every day about one o’clock, to consult 
about the publication; and then we uniformly went 
down toa dark house in the Cowgate, where we drank 
whiskey and ate rolls with a number of printers, the 
dirtiest and leanest looking men I had ever seen.— 
My youthful habits having been so regular, I could 
not stand this; and though I took care, as I thought, 
to drink very little, yet, when I went out, I was at 
times so dizzy, | could scarcely walk; and the worst 
thing of all was, I felt that I was beginning to relish 
it. Whenever a man thinks seriously of a thing, he 
generally thinks aright. I thought frequently of 
these habitsand connexions, and found that they never 
would do; and that, instead of pushing myself for- 
ward, as 1 wished, | was going straight to the devil. 
I said nothing about this to my respectable acquain- 
tances, nor do I know if they ever knew or suspected 
what was guing on; but, on some pretence or other, 
I resolved to cut all connexion with Robertson, and 
sorely against his will, gave the printing to the 
Messrs Aikman.” Match our Shepherd now, for 
the brewing or the drinking either, and we will pay 
the forfeit of a whole hogshead, 

Mr. Jerrrex.— Our selections must belong to the 
personals. Mr. Jeffrey, it seems, did not review 
the Queen’s Wake till it had reached a third edition. 
* He then gavea very judicious and sensible review of 
it; but he committed a most horrible blunder, in 
classing Mr. Tenant, the author of Anster Fair, and 
me together, as two self-taught geniuses; whereas 
there was not one point of resemblance. ‘Tenant be- 
ing a better educated man than the reviewer himself, 
was nota little affronted at being classed with me. 
From that day to this Mr. Jeffrey has taken no notice 
of any thing that | have published, which I think ean 
hardly be expected to do him any honor at the long 
run. I should like the worst poem that I have since 

ublished to stand a fair comparison with some that 
es has strained himself to bring forward. It is a pity 
that any literary connexion which with the one party 
might be unavoidable, should ever prejudice one 
valued friend and acquaintance against another. In 
the heart burnings of party spirit, the failings of 
great minds are more exposed than in all other 
things in the world put together.” 

‘Tue Poetic Conrrisution.—At a later date he 
remarks:—‘** My next literary adventure was the 
most extravagantof any. I took it into my head that 
I would collect a poem from every living author in 
Britain, and publish them in a neat and elegant vo- 
Jume, by which L calculated 1 might make my for- 
tune. 1 either applied personally, or by letter,-to 
Southey, Wilson, Wordsworth, Lloyd, Morehead, 
Pringle, Patterson, and several others; all of whom 
sent me very ingenious and beautiful poems. Words- 
worth afterwards reclaimed his: and although Lord 
Byron and Rogers promised, neither of them per- 
tormed. I believe they intended it, but some other 
concerns of deeper moment interfered. In one of 
Lord Byron’s letters, he told me he was busy indit- 
ing a poem for me; and assured me ‘he would ap- 
pear in my work in his best breeks.? That poem 
was ‘Lara,’ and who it was that inflaenced him to 
detain it trom me, I do not know. I have heard a 
report of one; but the deed was so ungenerous, I can- 
not believe it. I may here mention, by way of ad- 
vertising, that I have lost all Lord Byron’s letters to 
me, on which [ put a very high value; and which I 
know to have been stolen from me “by some one or 
other of my tourist visiters, for I was so proud of 
these letters, that 1 would always be’showing them 
toevery body. It was exceedingly unkind, particu- 
larly as they can be of no use to any other person, 
for they have been so often and so eagerly read by 
many of my friends, that any single sentence out of 
any one of them, could easily be detected. I had 
five letters of his of two sheets each, and one of three. 
They were indeed queer harumscarum letiers,{about 
women and poetry, mountains and authors, and blue 
stockings; aud what he sat down to write about was 

enerally put in the pecans They were all, 

owever, extremely kind, save one, which was rather 
a satirical, bitter letter. I had been quizzing him 
about his approaching marriage, and assuring him 
that he was going to get himself into a confounded 


scrape. I wished she might prove both a good mill 


and a dauk to him; but I much doubted they would 
not be such as he was calculating on. I think he 
felt that I was using too much freedom with him. 
The last letter that | received from him was shortly 
after the birth of his daughter Ada, In it he breathed 
the most tender affection both for the mother and 
child. Good heaven! héW I was astonished by the 
news that soon followed this!—Peace be to his 
manes! He was a great man; and I do not think that 
one on earth appreciated his gigantic genits so 
highly as I did. He sent me, previous to this period, 
all his poems as they were printed. But to return 
to my publication: Mr. Walter Scott absolutely re- 
fused to furnish me with even one verse, which I 
took exceedingly ill, as it frustrated my whole plan. 
What occasioned it I do not know, as I accounted 
myself certain of his support from the beginning, 
and had never asked any thing of him in all my life 
that he refused. It was in vain that I represented 
that I had done as much for him, and would do ten 
times more if he required it. He remained firm in 
his denial, which I thought very hard; so I left him 
in high dudgeon, sent hima very abusive letter, and 
would not speak to him again for many a day. I 
could not even endure to see him at a distance, I felt 
so degraded by the refusal; and I was, at that time, 
more disgusted with all mankind than I had ever 
been before, or have ever been since.” 
was a grieved as well as an astonish- 
ed man, when I found that he refused all participation 
in my beverage of rum punch. For a poet to refuse 
his glass, was to me a phenomenon; and I confess I 
doubted in my own mind, and doubt to this day, if 
perfect sobriety and transcendant poetical genius can 
exist together. In Scotland I am sure they cannot. 
With regard to the English, 1 shall leave them to set- 
tle that among themselves, as they have little that is 
worth drinking. 
* * * Both his figure and countenance are impo- 
sing, and deep thought is strongly marked in his 
dark eye; but there is a defect in his eyelids, for 
these he has no power of raising; so that, when he 
looks up, he turns up his face, being unable to raise 
his eyes; and when he looks towards the top of one 
of his romantic mountains, one would think he was 
looking at the zenith. ‘This peculiarity is what will 
most strike every stranger in the appearance of the 
accomplished laureate. He does notat all see well at 
a distance, which made me several times disposed to 
get into a passion with him because he did not admire 
the scenes which I was pointing out.” 
Lockuart.—‘* When it is considered what lite- 
rary celebrity Lockhart has gained so early in 
life, and how warm and disinterested a friend he has 
been to me, it argues but little for my sagacity that I 
scarcely recollect any thing of our first encounters. 
He was a mischievous Oxtord puppy, for whom I 
was terrified, dancing after the young ladies, and 
drawing caricatures ot every one wo came in contact 
with him, But then I found him constantly in com- 
pany with ail the better rank of people with whom I 
associated, and consequently it was impossible for 
me not to meet with him. I dreaded his eye terribly; 
and it was not without reason, for he was very fond 
of playing tricks on me, but always in such a way, 
that it was impossible to lose temper with him. I 
never parted company with him that my judgment 
was not entirely jumbled with regard to characters, 
books, and literary articles of every description. 
Even his household economy seemed clouded in mys- 
tery; and if I got any explanation, it was sure not to 
be the right thing. It may be guessed how astonish- 
ed I was one day, on perceiving six black servants 
waiting at his table upon six white gentlemen! Such 
a train of Blackamoors being beyond my compre- 
hension, I asked for an explanation; but got none, 
save that he found them very useful and obliging 
poor fellows, and that they did not look for much 
wages, beyond a mouthful of meat. A young lady 
hearing me afterwards making a fuss about such a 
phenomenon, and swearing that the Blackamoors 
would break my young friend, she assured me that 
Mr. Lockhart had only one black servant, but that 
when the master gave a dinner to his friends, the ser- 
vant, Knowing there would be enough, and to spare, 
torall, invited his friends also. Lockhart always kept 
a good table, and a capital stock of liquor, especially 
Jamaica rum, and by degrees I grew not so frighten- 
ed to visit him.” 

When he wished to ascertain who the writers in 
the magazine were, Lockhart was wont to bamboozle 
him sadly, 

‘** With his cigar in his mouth, his one leg flung 
carelessly over the other, and without the symptom 
of a smile on his face, or one twinkle of mischief in 
his dark grey eye, he would father the articles on his 
brother, Captain Lockhart, or Peter Robertson, or 
Sheriff Cay, or Jas. Wilson, or that queer fat body, 
Dr. Scott; and sometimes on James and John Bal- 
lantyne, and Saml. Anderson, and poor Baxter. 
Then away I flew with the wonderful news to my 
other associates; and if any remained incredulous, I 
swore the facts down through them; so that before 1 
left Edinburg I was accounted the greatest liar that 
was in it, except one.” 


From Voyages and Travels by Captain Hall. 


THE PET PIG. 

On our sailing from England, six little sows, of a 
peculiarly fine breed, had been laid in by my steward. 
In the course of the voyage five of them fell under 
the relentless hand of the butcher; but one of the 
six being possessed of a more graceful form than be- 


longed to her sister swine, being kept as clean as 


any lap dog, was permitted to run about the decks, 
amongst the goats, sheeps, dogs, and monkeys, of 
our little ark. The occurrence of two or three 
smart gales of wind off the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the unceremonious entrances of sundry pea-green 
seas, swept the decks of most of our live stock, ex- 
cepting only this one pig, known amongst the crew 
by the pet name of Jean. 

In warm latitudes, the men generally take their 
meals on deck; and it was Jean’s grand amusement, 
as well as business, to cruise along amongst the 
messes, poking her snout into every bread-bag, and 
very often she scalded her tongue in the soup-kids. 
Occasionally the sailors, to show the extent of their 


regard, amused themselves by pouring a drop of 
grog down her throat. I never saw her fairly drunk, 
_ however, but twice, upon which occasions, as was to 
'be expected, she acted pretty much like a human 
being in the same hoggish predicament. Whether 
it was owing to this high feeding, or to the constant 
scrubbing which her hide received from sand, brush- 
es, and holystones, 1 know not, but she certainly 
grew and flourished at a most astonishing rate, and 
every day waxed more and more impudent and im- 
portuate at the dinner hour. I saw a good deal of 
this familiarity going on, but had no idea of the es- 
timation Jean was held in, till one day, when we 
were about half way across the China sea, and all 
our stock of sheep, towls, and ducks were expended, 
I said to the steward. ‘*You had better kill the pig, 
which, if properly managed, will last till we reach 
Macao.” The servant stood for some time fumbling 
with his hair, and shuffling with his feet, mumbling 
something to himself, “Don’t you hear?” I asked. 
**Kill the pig; and let us have the fry to day, the 
head, with plenty of port wine, as mock turtle soup 
to-morrow, and have one of the legs roasted for din- 
ner on Saturday.” Off he went; but in half an hour 
returned on some pretence or other, when he took an 
occasion to say, **Did you say Jean was to be killed 
Sir?” ‘Jean! who is Jean?—Oh, now L remember, 
the pig. Yes, certainly. Why do you bother and 
boggle so about killing a pig?” ‘*Ehe ship’s com- 
pany, sir.” ‘*Well; what have the ship’s company 
to do with my pig?” ‘*They are very fond of Jean, 
sir.” **Well; what then?” ‘*Why sir, they would 
take it asa great kindness if you would not order 
her to be killed. She is a great pet, sir, and comes 
to them when they call her by name like a dog.— 
They have taught her not to venture abaft the main- 
mast; but if you only call her, you’ll see that what | 
say is true.” ‘*Indeed! soon try that experi- 
ment,” and seized my hat to go on deck. ‘** Shall 
tell the butcher to hold fast?” asked Capewell. ‘OF 
course!” Lexclaimed. ‘*Of course!” Off shot the 
steward like an arrow; and I could soon distinguish 
the effect of the announcement, by the intermission 
of those horrible screams which attend the execution 
of the pig tribe, all which sounds were instantly ter- 
minated on the seizings being cut that tied poor 
Jean’s legs. 

On reaching the quarter deck, I told what had pass- 
ed to the officer of the watch, who questioned its 
propriety a little, L thought, by the tone of his an- 
swer. I, however, called out ‘Jean! Jean!” and in 
a moment the delighted pig came prancing along.— 
So great, in fact, was her anxiety to answer the call, 
as if to show her sense of the trifling favor [ had just 
conferred upon her, that she dashed towards us, tripp- 
ed up the officer’s heels, and had I not caught him, 
he would have come souse on the deck. Even as it 
was, he indulged in a growl, and muttered out, **You 
see, sir, What your yielding to such whims brings 
upon us.” | said nothing, and only took care in fu- 
ture to caution my friends to mind their footing, 
when Jean was summoned aft, which, L allow, was 
very often; for there is no resisting the exhibition to 
all strangers of such a patent petas this. To the 
Chinese in particular our comical favorite became an 
object of the highest admiration. The natives of 
the celestial empire soon recognised in this hap- 
piest of swine the celebrated breed of their own 
country; and many a broad hint I got as to the ac- 
ceptable nature of such a present, but lL was deaf to 
them all; for I felt that Jean now belonged more to 
the ship’s company than to myself, and that there 
was a sort of obligation upon me neither to eat her 
nor give her away. 

Under this tacit guarantee she gained so rapidly in 
size, fat, and other accomplishments, that on our re- 
turn to China, after visiting Loo Choo and other isl- 
ands of the Japan Sea, the gentlemen of the factory 
would hardly credit me that this huge monster was 
the same animal. In talking of Jean’s accomplish- 
ments, [ must not be understood as describing her 
as a learned pig, for she could not play cards, solve 
quadratic equations, nor perform any of those feats 
which enchant and astonish the eyes of the citizens 
of London and elsewhere, where many dogs and hogs 
are devoutly believed to be vested witha degree 
of intelligence rather above than below the average 
range of human intellect. Far from this, honest 
Jean could do little or nothing more than eat, drink, 
sleep and grunt; in these respects she was totally un- 
rivalled, and the effeet of her proficiency in these 
characteristic qualities became daily more manifest. 
At first, as I have mentioned, when her name was 
called from any part of the ship, she would caper 
along and dash impetuously up to the group to whom 
she was summoned. But after atime she became 
so excessively fat and lazy, that it required many a 
call to get her to move, and the offer of a slice of 
pine-apple, or a handful of lychees, or even the deli- 
cious mangosteen, was now hardly enough to make 


her open her eyes, though in the earlier stages of the 


voyage she had been too thankful for a potato or 
the skin of an apple. As she advanced in fatness, 
she lost altogether the power of walking, and expect- 
ed the men to bring the good things of: their tables 
to her, instead of sewing her to come for them,— 
This was cheerfully done; and though the only show 
of gratitude wasa grunt, it was taken as a full recom- 
pense for all trouble on her account. 

[At a subsequent period of the voyage, Jean’s con- 
dition is thus described:—] 

Both her eyes were bunged up by huge bolsters of 
fat, which admitted only a slender chink of light be- 
tween them. As she had long lost the power of lo- 
comotion, she generally lay fat on her side all day 
long, giving out a low sort of a grunt for more food 
about once every hour. At this stage of her hap- 
piness, two of her legs only touched the deck, the 
others being rigged out horizontally; but as she be- 
come fatter and fatter, the upper pair of legs gra- 
dually formed an angle with the horizon, and event- 
ually assumed the position of 45°. ‘The lower legs 
next began to leave the deck, as the rotundity of her 
corporation became greater, till, at length; all her 
four legs were erected towards the heavens, and it 
became a source of discussion amongst the curious as 
to which side she was actually lying upon. A hol- 
low, difficult, feeble moan, hardly a grunt, gave to- 
ken of her impatience when a rope came too near 
her, or when a party of the sailors, running away 
with the jib-halyards, tripped over her huge car- 
cass, 


bebe now approach the final exit of ** Bony Jean:’’] 
Ve had scarcely anchored at Second Bar, in the 
midst of a fleet of magnificent English ships, when 
we were boarded by hosts of Chinese mandarins, 
Hoppos, Hong merchants, wearing all the variety of 
buttons by which ranks are distinguished in that 
well classified land. ‘his was not to compliment 
us, or to offer us assistance, or even to inquire our 
business. One single object seemed to engage all 
their thoughts, and animate the curiosity of half the 
province of Quantung. ‘The fame of our fat sow, 
Jean, in short, had far outran the speed of the Lyra, 
and nothing was heard on every hand but the won- 
dering exclamations of the natives, scréaming out in 
admiration, ** High-yaw! High-yaw!” We had 
enough to do to clear the ship at night of these our 
visiters, but we were by no means left in solitude; for 
the Lyra’s anchorage was completely crowded with 
native boats. The motive of all this attention on the 
part of the Chinese was not merely pure admiration 
of Jean, as we at first expected; for when the decks 
came to be washed next morning, and two or three 
dead ducks were thrown overboard, a rush of a dozen 
boats took place towards the spot, and there was a 
battle royal on the river for the precious property. 
Upon inquiry, we found that foreign ships were al- 
ways surrounded by the boats from Canton, where 
the state of want appears to be so great, that the peo- 
ple eagerly seek after the smallest morsels of food, 
and struggle with avidity to catch dead stock of any 
kind thrown overboard. This at once explained the 
marvellous degree of attention which we had been 
honoured with; for the acute Chinese, skilled espe- 
cially in hog’s flesh, saw very well that our pet pig 
was not long for this world; and knowing that, if she 
died a natural death, we should no more think of eat- 
ing her than one of our crew; and having guessed also 
that we had no intention of ** killing her to save her 
life,” they very reasonably inferred, that ere lon 
this glorious bonne-bouche would be at the disposa 
of Chinese taste and delicacy. Our men, who soon 
got wind of this intention on the part of the Chinese, 
became quite outrageous against Fukee,as the natives 
are called, and would hardly permit any visiters to 
come near her, lest they should poison their favoure 
ite, and so accelerate her inevitable fate. At length 
poor dear Jean gave token of approaching dissolu- 
tion; she could neither eat, nor drink, nor even om 
and her breathing was like that of a broken bellows; 
in short, she died! Every art was taken to conceal 
the melancholy event from the Chinese, bat somehow 
or other it got abroad; for the other English ships 
were deserted, and long before sun-set a dense mass 
of boats, like a floating town, was formed astern and 
on both quarters of the Lyra. 

The sailors now held a grand consultation what 
was to be done, and, after much discussion, and 
many neat and appropriate speeches, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the mortal remains of their 
favourite, now no more, should be deposited in the 
mud of the river Canton, in such a way that the most 
dexterous and hungry habitant of the celestial em- 
pire should not be able to fish her up again. As 
soon as it was quite dark, and all the Chinese boats 
sent, as usual, beyond a circle limited by the ship’s 
buoys, the defunct pig’s friends set to work to pre- 
pare her obsequies. The chief object was to guard 
against the ravenous natives hearing the splash as 
she went overboard; and next, that she should not 
afterwards float to the surface. This first point was 
casily accomplished, as will be seen presently; but 
there was a long debate, in whispers, among the 
men, as to the most expedient plan ot keeping the 
body of their late pet from once move showing her 
snout above the stream. At length it was suggest- 
ed by the coxswain of one of the boats which had 
been sent during the morning to sound the passage, 
that as the bed of the river where the brig lay con- 
sisted of a deep layer of mud, it would be a good 
thing if Jean’s remains could be driven so far into 
this soft stratum that the drags and hooks of the 
hungry Chinese might never be able to grapple her 
upagain. This advice was much applauded, and at 
once acted upon with that happy facility of resource 
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which it is the pride of the profession to have al- 
ways in store for small as well as for great occasions. 
The dead sow was first laid on its back, and then 
two masses of iron ballast, being placed one on each 
side of the cheek, were lashed securely to the neck 
and shoulders in such a manner that the ends of the 
kentlage met across her nose, and formed, as it was 
very properly called, an extra snout for piercing the 
mud. hen all was ready, the midship carronade 
was silently dismounted, the slide unbolted, and the 
whole removed out of the way. Jean’s enormous 
corporation being then elevated, by means of cap- 
stain bars and re was brought on a level 
with the port-sill. slip-rope was next passed be- 
tween her hind legs, which had been tied together 
at the feet, and poor Miss Piggy, being gradually 

ushed over the ship’s side, was lowered slowly 
into the water. When fairly under the surface, and 
there were no fears of any splash being caused by 
letting her go, one end of the rope was slipped, 
upon which the well-loaded carcase shot down per- 
pendicular at such a rate that there could be no 
question of its being immersed a fathom done at 
least, in the mud, and, of course, far beyond the 
reach of the disappointed Chinese!”’ 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SaTurpay, JuNE 2, 1982. 


The New York Evening Post for the country, a 
weekly paper, has been enlarged and otherwise im- 
proved. 


‘‘ The Pennsylvania Argus,’’ is the title of a new 
paper which has just been attempted at Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, Pa. It is published by 
Messrs. J. S. Steck and G. Ripley, and will sup- 
port the National and State administrations. 


STREET BEGGARS. 

The Chronicle of Tuesday, has some very correct 

remarks concerning street beggars, and notices one 

instance in particular, the subject of which will no 

doubt be immediately recognised by a majority of 
our readers, 


Though here we are rarely presented with such ex- 
hibitions, at least are not often shocked with scenes 
that might lead one to suppose all the Jazars of the 
hospitals had be en turned loose in our streets, 
there are sometimes instances that approach so near 
as to cali for the interference of our police. There 
is particularly one instance; that of a lubberly over- 
grown boy, whose beastly appearance has for several 
years been tolerated in our streets, and who at one 
time used to play upon the feelings of the sensitive, 
by pretended fits and horrible contortions of visage 
and person, whith were always’sure to overtake him 
in the streets, particularly on market days, and when 
there was a prospect of a good audience. Of late we 
have lost sight of him, until two or three Sundays ago 
we saw him planted in the middle:Of a tide walk, just 
as the teh 8 of a church were coming out, 
rg respectable lady of which he assailed, adding to 
his bloated and disgusting countenance, contortions 
and grimaces the most disgusting. Ona subsequent 
occasion, and in another part of the city, we saw him 
stalk up to a party, consisting principally of ladies, 
who were standing in conversation together, and in 
a most filthy condition, no doubt intoxicated, torced 
himself into the midst of theircircle. We have wit- 
nessed his unmannerly impudence until we are com- 
pletely disgusted with him. If he is afflicted with dis- 
ease, he should be removed from the streets and 
taken care of, or should it be, as we strongly suspect, 
a mere trick, it should be flogged out of him. 


Another instance, which, although not of so dis- 
gusting a nature, is equally annoying, may be men- 
tioned. It is that of an indolent and insolent Ger- 
man, who generally walks with a cane, and is fu- 
miliarly known to our citizens as ** the Governor.” 
This man has now been preying upun the communi- 
ty for several years. We have known bim to call day 
after day at one house for the course of a fortnight, 
although driven from the door with anger after the 
first or second visit. His impudence has no bounds, 
and his muttered curses, under disappointment, are 
doubtless familiar to theears of many, “The go- 
vernor” should be cared for; if unable to work, he 
should be consigned to the Almshodse; at all events, 
his course of beggary should be rendered more hum- 
ble, and less annoying than it is at present, 


DOGS. 

However salutary and necessary, and we believe it 
is both, there is no ordinance of our corporation so 
odious as that which provides for the extermination 
of this good and faithful race of animals. The indig- 
nation of the populace at the sight of the executors of 
this obnoxious law is 80 excessive as-to render it a 
dangerous office in the day-time; in coasequence of 


our dogs are now assassinated. A number of worth- 
less negroes are engaged, who prowl about the city 
in the dead of night, and, when no other employment 
offers, attack the faithful watch-dog, perhaps even 
when on his round of guardianship and duty. It 
must be regretted by the generous and the humane, 
that these measures are necessary; and if, as is con- 
tended by some of our most enlightened physicians, 
unnecessary, to what an extent of barbarity, ingrati- 
tude and folly, has our timidity carried us! Our 
champion and playmate in infancy, our companion in 
youth, our friend and protector‘in manhood, the as- 
sistant in our sports, the sharer in our sorrows, ever 
useful, affectionate, brave and faithful—it is hard 
that he should be sacrificed to what may be an idle 
and womanish fear: 

The faithful dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 


Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonour’d falls! 


If no other merit can plead effectually in their fa- 
vour, it may be mentioned that their services in re- 
moving offal in the streets, by purifying the city, 
saves more lives than ever were sacrificed to what 
many deem a phantom-moloch, hydrophodia. In 
India the loathsome and savage jackall fills the streets 
of the cities, and how]s his nightly serenade beneath 
the palace window, unmolested, nay, protected, for 
the sake of cleanliness, by the laws. We will cite 
the following fact, which recently appeared in our 
papers, to show the value and fidelity of the dog. A 
gentleman, being constrained to remain absent from 
home over night, left his wife with no protection save 
a faithful house mastiff. In the course of the night 
the lady was alarmed by the seunds of violence at the 
window, and, repairing to the spot, beheld the figure 
of a man forcing an entrance into the house. Para- 
lyzed in the ecstacy of her terror, she gave herself 
up as lost, when her watchful defender sprung at the 
intfuder, as he was about to step into the house. The 
villain retreated through the window, and was pur- 
sued by the dog. Ina moment afterward he appeared 
to overtake the fugitive, and a brief but apparently 
desperate struggle ensued; after which, every thing 
becoming silent, the lady secured the window, and 
again retired to bed. Io the morning the faithful 
animal was discovered watching over the dead body 
of a large and ferocious-looking negro. The dog had 
siezed him by the throat, and only released his hold 
when the life of the midnight ruffian became extinct. 
Who, after reading such a narrative, can think, with- 
out blushing for his own unworthy and ungrateful 
terrors, of proscribing this noble animal—hunting 
him with a creature inferior to himself in every ge- 
nerous feeling—seizing him upon his night-watch, 
and mercilessly slaughtering him. 

It isa singular fact that almost every poet, from 
Homer to Byron, has given a place in their works to 
some memorial of the virtues of the dog. The fol- 
lowing instance of fidelity and affection is, perhaps, 
even more touching than that related of the dog of 
Ulysses. It is derived froma gentleman personally 
acquainted with the facts, and may be relied on as 
swictly true. In the course of last summer an hum- 
ble pedlar drove his little carriage into the taverns 
yard of a small town in New Jersey, proposing to put 
up for the night. His moderate stock of goods, his 
sole fortune, was placed under the care of a dog that 
accompanied him, and of which, as perhaps his only 
friend, he was particularly fond. His humble com- 
panion laid within the carriage, and, though per- 
fectly gentle at other times, kept a vigilant and rigid 
watch over his charge, allowing no one to approach 
or interfere with it. During the night the poor ped- 
lar was taken so ill, that he found himself, on the 
following morning, unable to proceed on his way. 
Physicians were called in, but he continued to get 
worse, and was at length pronounced to be dying.— 
Alone, in a stranger land, his situation’ was indeed 
pitiable. ‘* The hand of death was on him;” yet 
there was no friend to watch by him, to support his 
fuinting head, to sympathize in his sufferings, or weep 
over his approaching dissolution. None, did we say? 
yes, there was one—his doy. At first he remained 
a patient, uncomplaining sentinel, in the wagon; 


which, the night is chosen as fittest fur the deed, and 


but, days having elapsed, and his master not return- 
ing, the animal seemed to obtain an instinctive con- 
sciousness of his master’s situation; and, leaving his 
trust, he flew to the door of the sick man’s chamber, 
where he scratched until he procured admission.— 


He remained there, watching his master, with appa- 
rent and well-expressed anxiety and grief, until he 
died. The landlord then, with much difficulty, put 
him into another room, where he was confined until 
the unfortunate trader was committed to the earth. 
During the interval, he whined and howled in a man- 
ner so plaintive and piteous, as to affect those who 
heard him even to tears. At length, when the burial 
was concluded, he was released. He would not, 
however, acknowledge the attentions, nor receive the 
food, of those around him, but immediately left the 
house. Some days afterwards a countryman, passing 
by the obscure grave of the hapless pedlar, discover- 
ed a dog scratching in the ground. He had dug to 
some depth the little heap of earth that marked the 
last home of his master, and still continued his afflict- 
ing and melancholy task, at times stopping for a few 
moments, and uttering a long, low, plaintive howl, 
and then renewing his efforts with redoubled eager- 
ness. How he had discovered the last abiding place 
of his unfortunate master could not be imagined; but 
the fact may well be cited to prove that, in one of 
the virtues, at least—and that the noblest—the poor 
dog can find but few rivals among those who doom 
him to destruction. 


The Harpers have just published in a neat volume 
and under the title of ‘Conversations with an Ambi- 
tious Student in ill Health,” a series of articles 
which sometime since appeared in the London New 
Monthly Magazine. ‘They are from the pen of 
Bulwer, the author of Pelham, are written with 
great power and beauty, and possess strong interest. 
Several of them have already been republished in 
the columns of the American newspapers, and have 
met with unqualified praise. 


The likeness of Mina is now handed about the 
streets, and displayed in our print shops. The coun- 
tenance is that of a villain, but it strikes us more so 
in the engraving than the original. 


_& The Alhambra,” from the pen of Washington 
Irving, has just made its appearance from the press 
of Carey & Lea. The same publishers have a new 
novel in press, ** The Heidenmauer,or Pagan Camp,” 
from the pen of Cooper. 


Nove Invention.—The present age appears to 
be peculiarly that of inventions. Almost every day 
brings with it some new discovery in the arts and 
sciences, and it would seem that one new discovery 
only provokes another.. ‘The following is from the 
last number of the Wyoming Republicau:— ; / 

‘We saw an instrument a few days since, answer- 
ing the twofold purpose of walking stick and rifle, 
which was so novel in its construction, and said to 
be so useful, that it may be worthy of notice. It 
was manufactured by Mr. Zebulon Avery, of Falls 
Township. ‘The barrel of the rifle forms the maiu 
body of the cane, and the butt, being small, serves 
for the handle. Upon the end of the barrelis a cap, 
which confines a sight set upon a spring. When the 
cap is taken off, the sight springs to its propir place. 
The other sight is as singularly attached as this one. 
The lock, which is percussion, occupies but a small 
place, and is so constructed that it 1s invisible, not 
projecting beyond the surface of the stock. Attach- 
ed to it isa string, by means of which it is cocked 
und brought to view. It was made as a part of trap- 
ping apparatus, intended to be carried through the | 
woods with as little trouble asa cane, and i occa- 
sion required, to use asa gun. Mr. Avery inform- 
ed us, that he had nevef missed game with it, and 
that be had shot a wolf with it, at the distance of 20 
or 25 yards. When used as a cane, it has not the 
appearance of a gun, and when it is put in order for 
shooting, which 1s done in an instant, almost, it does 
not bear a very near resemblance to a cane, 


VIEWS OF THE SOUTH—THE TARIFF, 

We annex an editorial article, from the Charles- 
ton Mercury, pointing out the objections of that pa- 
per and its party, to the scheme of modifying the 
Tariff, proposed by Secretary M‘Lane. It is proper 
that our readers shold know the views of the Nul- 
lifiers, in order to eome to a proper conclasion upon 
the subject themselves. 


The new Tariff Bill proposed by the Treasury De- 
partment, it is said, presents a compromise to which 
no reasonable objection can be offered. If the Union 
party are satisfred with a scheme so radically uncon- 
stitutional and unjust, what is there that Congress 
could do to oppress the South that would not satisfy 
them? But we cannot believe that this is the opin- 
ion of that party generally; and sure we are that it is 
not the opinion of the State Rights party, or of the 
people of the South. So far from there being no rea- 
sonable objection against it, it is little less than won- 
derful to us how any one can imagioe that it embra- 


ces a single important feature in which the Southera 
States can acquiesce without a total abandonment of 
their rights, their interests and their principles. 
Whose right does itrestore? What grievance does it 
redress’? What security for the future does it furnish? 
None—literally none. This alone, it strikes us, is 
sufficient to condemn it: but that the State Rights 
party may not seem captiously to denounce a scheme 
with which, it is contended, all parties should be con- 
tent, we will briefly state the grounds upon which 
they are opposed to it. They object to it, 

use it is evidently a scheme dietated by the 
manufacturers themselves, who were exclusively con- 
sulted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Because it only proposes to reduce the ‘Tariff to 15 
millions; five millions more than will be required for 
the legitimate expenses of the Government. 

Because it proposes to create a surplus revenue of 
at least five millions, to be expended on roads, and 
canals, and pensions, in the North and West. 

Because, although it will reduce the whole amount 
of federal taxation, it will be much more unequal, 
and therefore unjust, in its operation, than even the 
present system. 

Because, whilst it will totally abolish the duties 
on a vast variety of articles, consumed by the Tariff 
States, and of no importance to the South;. it will 
throw, by its impositions upon articles essential to 
the South, almost the entire support of the Govern- 
ment upon the Southern States. 

Because this would be as unjust and inadmissible 
under the proposed, as under the existing Fariff— 
under a Tariff of seven millions, as under one of 
twenty. 

Because it proposes, unnecessarily and tyrannieally, 
to abolish the eredit system, and to require cash pay- 
ments atthe Custom House, and to lay heavy taxes 
on sales at auction, by which importing merchants 
will be substantially deprived even of the little bene~ 
fit which might otherwise accrue from the reduction. 
recommended. 

Because, although Congress has a right to levy tax- 
es for revenue, it is bound to legislate impartially, 
and has no right whatever to impose them for the en- 
richment or aggrandizement of a particular or favor+ 
ed class. 

Because the protection of manufactures, or, in oth- 
er words, the enrichment of monopolists, is the 
— and undisguised object and intention of the 

Because if that Bill be submitted to, the protective 
policy, involving the- ruin and degradation of the 
Southern States, will indeed become the settled and 
irrevocable policy of the country. 

Because the Southern States are emphatically the 
depressed and suffering portion of the Union, and 
Congress is therefore bound, by every consideration 
of justice, to relieve, and not to aggravate, their suf* 
ferings. 

Because the proposed Bill, instead of granting 
their petitions, will perpetuate their oppressions. 

Because the Southern States have protested against 
the protective principle, and that principle ts dis- 
linetly retained, in the very wantonness of cruelty 
and power, in every important feature of the Bill. 

Because the Southern States have demanded their 
rights—and the manulacturers insullingly offer them 
in the shape of onerous and disgraceful tribute, what 
they are pleased to call concessions. 

Because, in relation to this scheme, it may be-tru- 
ly said that the people of the South have asked for 
bread, and are taunted with a stone; that they have 
begged relief from their yoke, and are told in reply, 
that instead of whips, they shall hereafter be lashed 
with scorpions—and ‘‘though last not least,” 

Because the contest in which they are engaged, in= 
volves not only a question of interest or money, but 
the great principles of Constitutional Liberty and 
equal rights; because the Southern States-deny the 
right of the Federal Government to tax them un- 
eqaally for the benefit of others, whetherthe amount 
be small or great: And because, standing as they 
do upon their Rights, the contest never can be re- 
linquished until the protective principle shall be 

abandoned, and their liberties regained. 


POLAND—ENGLAND. 
The London Courier of the 9th of April holds the 
following decided language with reference to the un- 
fortunate condition of Poland, and the heartless and 


hypocritical policy pursued towards the fallen na- 
tion by England:— 

We perceive that the Manifesto of the Emperor 
of Russia, relative to Poland, which we gave on Sa- 
turday, has excited general indignation in France as 
well as in this country. Perhaps, as the Poles are 
not of a character to be awed into submission by the 
power of their oppressors whilst the slightest chance 
of emancipation 1s open to them, it is better for the 
cause of humanity that they should be tied hand and 
foot in the boodsof slavery than that any opportunity 
should be afforded them of again saturating the soil of 
Poland with the blood of its best and bravest patriots. 
If life with disgrace be better than death without dis- 
honour, the destruction of the nationality of Poland 
may not be so great an evil 2s the world at large may 
imagine. If the utter impossibility of successtul re- 
volt be clearly shown, the Poles may at length wear 
their fetters without resorting to vain attempts to 
shake them off; and the Monarch who has enslaved 
them may gradually witness the extinetion of mind 
in proportion as he coerces and binds the body. But 


what a sad disgrace it is upon the Government and 
people of this country to have neglected, in proper 
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season, the means of securing to the brave and un- 
fortunate people of Poland a nationality which would 
have given to them the form andubstance of Jiberty 
without the necessity of a rupture with the Power 
which had conquered them. Is iqnot true, that, at 
a time when the warm-hearted and generous por- 
tion of the people of this country were calling upon 
the Government to exercise the influence and power 
of the British Crown on behalf of the Poles, the re- 
ply was, ‘* We cannot go to war with the Emperor 
of Russia for foreign interests—we cannot Insist up- 
on his evacuating Poland, and leaving the country in 
a state of complete independence; but we will use 
our good offices towards obtaining favourable terms 
for the insurgents; and we have already the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the Emperor Nicholas has de- 
clared that the nationality of Poland shall in no case 
be forfeited, and that in all other respects, the world 
shall be astonished at the extent of his generosity to- 
wards the vanquished.” 

Is there a member of the Government or any oth- 
er person, who will tell us that such language as this 
was not made publicly and privately, in Parliament 
and out of Parliament, in the newspapers and out of 
the newspapers, and that the sole excuse for non-in- 
tervention was not the real or pretended belief that 
the nationality of Poland would be respected, and the 
conduct of the Emperor Nicholas be full of generos- 
ity and magnanimity? Gracious God! and are we 
come to such a pass that the Sovereign of a semi- 
barbarous country can laugh at the honour and dignity 
of the British name? Is all the respect that he can 
show to the good offices of the British Government 
in behalf of a great-minded people, to be found in 
empty professions and unmeaning declarations; and 
are we to put up tamely with one of the greatest 1u- 
sults that ever was inflicted on the government or the 
country? Was it for this that we concitiated the 
Autocrat of the North onthe Belgian question? And 
is all the return of our concessions a bold and naked 
defiance of our power, and a determination to con- 
vince the world that the days of British influence are 
passed for ever’ Perhaps we shall be told, even now, 
of the magnanimous intentions of the Emperor of 
Russia; but the cheat is too stale. Every body knows 
not Gnly that we have truckled to Russia in vain, 
but that to deception she has added insult, and that at 
this moment there is a Russian Ambassador in town 
with instructions to cajole the Government on the 
Belgian question, and to withhold the ratification of 
the treaty until after the passing or rejecting of the 
Reform Bill, when the Emperor may be enabled by 
a change of Government, to dispense with it altoge- 
ther. But we are tired of the subject; the more we 
look at it the more we feel disgraced, and the less 
chance we see of return to those days of prosperity 
and fame, whento will was todo, and when the name 
of England was respected in every quarter. We 
blame not this or that Minister; for the intentions of 
the Government towards Poland, we firmly believe, 
were kind in the extreme; but we blush for the coun- 
try at large in having purchased the chance of peace 
at the sacrifice of honour, © 


Haydon’s picture of ** Christ’s Entry into Jerusa- 
lem,” at present exhibiting in South Fifth street, be- 
dow Walnut, is said to be aumagnificent painting. No 
iover of the fine arts, no patron of genius, should miss 
an opportunity of seeing it. It was exhibited in Lon- 
don a few years since with great success. 


Parmature.—A long notice of the ‘* Comedy of 
Errors,” and the ** Rent Day,” appeared in one of 
the New York papersa few days since, the writer 
assuming to have seen both pieces represented at the 
Bowery Theatre the night before. Both were an- 
nouneed for representation on the play-bills of the 
day, but it so happened that, in consequence of the 
indispesition of Mr. Hamblin, the Rent Day was not 
played. The criticism was, nevertheless, well done, 
and, probably, as correct as such things generally 
are. 


A SCOUNDREL. 

An advertisement in the Carlisle Republican, cau- 
tions the publicto beware of a villain named Thomas 
E. Alesworth, who has, for some time past, resided 
in Newton, Cumberland county, and who lately de- 
camped from that place, leaving behind him a wife, 
said to be a very respectable woman, and five small 
children. He is supposed to have gone off in com- 
pany with a young girl about sixteen years of age.— 
We annex the description of this ‘wolf in sheep’s 
elothing:” 

_**Alesworth is about five feet six or seven inches 
high, fair hair, large Roman nose, small deep sunken 
eyes, anda faltering or impediment in his speech 
when excited, which causes him to throw up the 
white of his eyes at times; he has also Cain’s mark 
—a downcast look; he hus a scar from the corner of 
his mouth towards his chin downwards, on one side 
of his face, believed to be the left, but not certain, 
which he received by falling on one of the dog irons 
of a sawmill, he being a sawyer anda rough carpen- 
ter; square and heavy built, weighs above 175lbs., 
legs rather short for the make of his body, above 35 
years of age, sandy complexion, extremely passion- 
ate, and at times very talkative; he is very much op- 


posed to the use of ardent spirits, talks very much 
about religion, morality and temperance; he speaks 
the Getman language at times, but rather broken; at 
times he is subject toa singular kind of fits or convul- 
sions, which is now believed to be dissimulation, 
for the purpose of successfully carrying ona crimi- 
nal communication with such women or girls as he 
can succeed in seducing, or the effects of a lustful 
passion, as at such times he must always be attended 
in his bed room by a young woman, and that entire- 
ly in the dark. When those fits are on, men cannot 
hold him, but one female can hold him easily. He 
has always refused to take medicine on such occa- 
sions, and while the fit ison him, he holds his breath, 
pretends to choke, rises to vomit and becomes quite 
blaek:in the face in consequence thereof, and utters a 
kind of incoherent jargon immediately after the fit is 
off, and when any person reminds him of what he 
has been saying, he appears to know more about it 
than those abvut him.” 


Mr. Kean had an excellent benefit at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, on Monday evening last. His per- 
sonation of Hernani elicited frequent and hearty 
rounds of applause. The play is one of deep inter- 
est, and should be repeated. Mr. Maywood was 
also much and deservedly applauded. 


Speaking of the Indian, Warmsley, who has been 
convicted of murder, and is to be executed at Provi- 
denee on Friday next, the editor of the Literary 
Subaltern, says:—‘‘ For our single selves, we be- 


he is about to suffer. Be this asit may, the ‘‘repu- 
tation of the State’? demands ‘‘a hanging match,” 
and therefore let the man be hanged.” 

The same paper says:—‘* There are anumber of 
foolish stories in circulation in relation to Warmsley, 
not one of which is entitled to credit—all are false. 
It is said that he has confessed that he was guilty of 
the murder charged against him; it is also reported 
that he has sold his body to the surgeons for rum, 
and has already exhausted the liquor; and a third tale 
bearer, avows that he has said that if he were to es- 
cape the sentence of death he would fire the town, 
and murder the witnesses that appeared against him, 
All of the tales are false. Warmsley has not made 
any confession, but on the contrary persists in his 
avowal of innocence;—he has not sold his body, 
nor has he made any threats. He isa poor, igno- 
rant, degraded Indian, incapable of appreciating his 
condition, and will probably go out of the world 
without manifesting any trepidation, and without 
evincing a consciousness of his dismal fate. It is a 
dreadfal thing to see such a man expire on the public 
scaffold, and yet there are thousands who will pro- 
bably enjoy the exhibition with as much eagerness as 
they would an Alexanderine feast.” 


A second edition of ‘‘Srcrecy,” by Thomas 
Power, Esq. of Boston, has just been put to press in 
that city. It is seldom that American poetry reaches 
a second edition so soon after the appearance of a 
first. The editor of the Boston Galaxy advises Mr. 
P. to dedicate the third edition of his publication to 
the ladies’ What an ungallant knave! as if a secret 
would not be as safe in the possession of one of the 
gentler sex as if confided to one of the *‘ lords of the 
creation!” 


~ 


The Ladies’ Magazine, by Mrs. Hale, continues 
to be issued at Boston. If we mistake not, it is the 
only publication in the country under the editorial 
control of a female. This fact alone should secure 
for ita liberal patronage among womankind. We 
nevertheless fear that the Magazine has a limited 
circulation. Mrs. Hale is a very sensible, if not a 
very talented woman. Her publication blends the 
usefal with the entertaining, and deserves encourage- 
ment. 


It is pleasant to quote an opinion like the follow- 
ing, which we copy from the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, edited by Bulwer. It occurs in a notice of 
Mrs. Trollope’s book:— _ 


“This is a work, which, though its author be 
clever, and itself amusing, has, nevertheless, singu- 
larly disgusted us. It is equally unjust to America 
and to England; unjust to America in the unfair tone 
of ridicule and exaggeration adopted in describing 
its customs; and unfair to England in supposing that 
such caricatures will satisfy the interest and the in- 
quiry so rife among us respecting our transatlantic 
neighbours. A clever and impartial work on Ame- 
rica is yet a desideratum in our literature. From 
the very company in which Mrs. Trollope left En- 
gland, viz. Miss Wright, it may be inferred how 


very Utopian were her visions. No wonder they 


lieve Warmsley is not guilty of this crime for which | § 


were disappointed. We do not think these pages 
worth detailed criticism; we only protest against the 
judgment which could find nothing to approve or to 
admire in the industry, the energy, the progress of 
America. Contending with prejudices is, indeed, 
fighting with shadows; and what else are the opin- 
ions of the Quarterly! The night and the dust of 
pist ages are upon them; a clear light and a fresh air 
are already rising, and to their utter destruction.” 


A correspondent of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, apprehensive of the appearance of the Cholera 
at New York, makes the following suggestions:— 


If we wish immediately to bring our atmosphere 
into a state fit for human respiration, and to deprive 
the Cholera, on its sure and speedy arrival among 
us, of its necessary aliment, let copious libations of 
chloride of lime or soda in solution be poured into 
all sinks, drains, and receptacles of feculence of every 
kind. Let it be used freely and daily, wherever 
there is stagnation of air, or decomposition of matier, 
animal or vegetable. Air, like water, stagnates, if 
it do not circulate; and hence cellars, garrets, pan- 
tries, closets of every kind, but more especially the 
rooms where we ‘live and move and have our 
being,” should be ventilated and fumigated. Matter 
of every kind, ina state of putrescence or decay, 
sends forth its armies of miasmata, which, like time, 
are invisible but fatal. ‘To these enemies, let your 
motto be, ‘burn, sink, and destroy.” 

Let a central Board of Health be organized, with 
committees in each Ward. Let large quantities of 
chloride be procured and distributed at the public 
expense; and, in addition, let the law make it obli- 
atory on every family, under heavy penalties, to use 
chloride freely and daily in the mode suggested, 
within their respective precincts. 

Let these measures be adopted—let the watch- 
words, Ventilation, Fuinigation, Purification, be en- 
graved upon our conduct, and the city will be safe. 


The same writer asserts that New York is the 
filthiest city in the world! 


We learn from the Norristown Sentinel, that 
another attempt was made on Saturday morning last, 
to destroy the town of Port Carbon by fire. A 
store was burnt, and an adjoining house was greatly 
injured. 


Two young Poles, who took part in the defence 
of Warsaw, have arrived in thiscity. Both are well 
educated, and bring with them credentials of their re- 
spectability. They desire employment. 


The Boston Advocate says,—‘‘In a case in equity 
before Chief Justice Shaw, where the validity of a 
will was brought in question, on the ground that the 
testator was not of sound and disposing mind, the 
Court decided that the party relying upon that point, 
had aright to a trial by jury. An issue was accord- 
ingly ordered to be made up, to try that fact before 
a jury ata subsequent term of the Supreme Court.” 


The Doylestown Republican, says:—‘* Mina has 
made his will, which has been taken to Philadelphia, 
and properly authenticated by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor. Among other legacies, we learn that he be- 
queaths five bundred dollars to the Sheriff of this 
county, and three hundred to each of his lawyers.— 
His real name, as affixed to this instrument, is Caro- 
lino Estrado Entra!go.” 


Messrs. Key, Meilke and Biddle, No. 181 Market 
street, have just published a very beautiful little vo- 
lume. It is ‘‘entitled Wary-Manks; or directions to 
persons commeneing a religious Life.” It has been 
prepared by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, contains many salutary sugges- 
tions, and deserves to be put into the hands of all 
who are “seriously inclined.” Itis very neatly got 


up. 


A SINGULAR CHARGE.—THE MURDER OF 
MR. CHAPMAN. 

The deliberate and cold-blooded murder of Mr. 
Chapman, a mild, amiable, and inoffensive man, by 
the paramour of his wife, if not at the instance and 
persuasion of that wretched woman herself, was a 
crime of the deepest dye, and far more heinous and 
revolting than the sanguinary assassination of Mr. 
White, of Salem. Such an act, so committed, in 
the moral community of Pennsylvania, and partici- 
pated in by one whose business through life has 
been the mental and moral cultivation of youth, pre- 
sents a singular and almost incredible instance of 
atrocity, and one that finds few recorded parallels, 
even in fictitious writing, The human mind and 
human nature start back, shocked and appalled at 
the contemplation of such a scene, and seek in the 
spirit of charity, but in vain, for some mitigating cir- 
cumstances, 


¢ 


bour, of a tractable disposition, generous, charitable, 


Mr. Chapman is represented to have been a kind 
husband, an affectionate father, an excellent neigh- 


and humane. Mina is a diminutive, ill-favoured, 
disgusting wretch, and possesses none of those men- 
tal or personal attractions calculated to fascinate or 
delude. He was under the deepest obligations of 
gratitude to Chapman, who had sheltered and provi- 
ded for him in his hour of adversity, and when the 
same shelter had been refused by others. Mrs. 
Chapman, on the other hand, was comparatively old, 
and the mother of several children—a woman whose 
thoughts, had they been properly directed, would 
have dwelt upon the future happiness of her offspring 
and her own final and future condition. Under any 


circumstances, it was unnatural to conceive of any 
sympathy of passion between her and Mina; and, 
under the actual circumstances, such a sympathy was 
not only criminal, but abhorrent. The whole history 
of this murder presents one of the blackest acts on 
the calendar of crime, whether of this or any other 
country, and we are not surprised that no tear of pity 
is shed for the approaching fate of the convicted mur- 
derer. The partner of his crimes will scarcely experi- 
ence a lessrigid penalty; for, although by the law she 
has been acquitted of the capital offence, and has 
been spared the gallows, if one human feeling yet 
lingers in her bosom, she must, through the remnant 
of her wretched days, feel the gnawing of the worm 
that never dieth, and suffer the horrors of a living 
death. 


It seems, however, that the names of all who were 
accessary, either unknowingly or otherwise, to the 
death of Chapman, have not yet been spread before 
the public. We annex a most singular article upon 
this subject from the last number of the Doylestown 
Republican. We confidently trust that a charge so 
dark, and involving such a degree of criminality 
against a ** Philadelphia Physician,” may, if it can, 
be promptly and satisfactorily refuted. ; 


From the Doylestown Republican of May 29. 


Mrs Cuapman.—The trial of Mrs. Caapman and 
Mina have created an extraordinary interest through- 
out the whole country; and much excitement prevails 
at this moment, in regard to the issue of the one be- 
ing so fatally different from the other. The verdict 
in the case of Mrs. Chapman may have been correct: 
—at least Judge Fox, in his charge to the jury, on 
the trial of Mina, said expressly, that it had met with 
his approbation. No one, however, now believes 
her innocent; and although we have no wish to in- 
crease the excitement which already prevails against 
her, we nevertheless feel it our duty to lay before 
the public a fact, which not merely proves almost 
conclusively that she had the principal agency in the 
bloody deed, for which Mina is about to expiate 
with his life; but whieh aleo exhibits the character 
of a hitherto highly respectable La Saget of Phila- 
delphia in no very enviable light. The circumstance 
to which we allude is this: Mrs. Chapman called up- 
ona physician in the city a short time previous to 
the illness of her husband, and desired his advice as 
to the effect of arseric. She wished to know the 
quantity which was administered in cases of sick- 
ness, and the smallest quantity which could possibly 
produce death. She enquired fully and particularly 
as tothe general properties of arsenic; and, as we 
understand, gave the Physician a fee for the informa- 
tion which she obtained. 

This physician knew that the person who had thus 
consulted him was Mrs. Chapman; he knew that 
her husband had died a short time afterwards, and 
that she was eventually arrested and brought to this 
county, charged with having poisoned that husband; 
he further knew that traces of arsenic had been 
discovered by the chemists, in the analysis which 
was made of the stomaeh, and that the officers of 
the prosecution were unwearied in their exertions 
to obtain proof of her guilt, which was so apparent 
and manifest to all. Still, with a knowledge of all 
these facts, he suppressed and concealed testimony, 
which he well knew was of the utmost importance 
to the interests of the Commonwealth, and which 
has only been discovered since the termination of 
the trial. If this fact had been known bythe gen- 
tlemen who condueted the prosecution, previous to 
her trial, the fate of Mrs. Chapman would have 
been sealed; and she would have expiated her un- 
natural crime upon the gallows, instead of being re- 
turned to society, to renew, in all probability, her 
career of guilt and of infamy. 

The facts which we have here stated are strictly 
true, and hase been obtained from such a source as 
may be relied upon. We cannot conceive how any 
man with correct moral feelings could quietly suffer 
a criminal, thus steeped in guilt, to escape the pun- 
ishment of her crime, when it was in his power to 
have produced a result which would have vindicated 
the violated laws, and have cleansed the land of the 
blood that had been shed therein. Such a man can- 
not bea good citizen. He can have no correet idea 
of the duties which he owes his fellow man. Nay, 


he who will suffera murderer to escape, is. an aider 
and abettor, and may be considered as an aceessary 
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after the fact. If wetake in connection with the 
above cireumstance the declarations of Mina, that 
Mrs. Chapman paid one hundred collars to some 
one in the city for information as to the effect of arse-, 
nic, and that these declarations were made known to 
him before this consultation with the physician was 
known by any one here, we must be satisfied that 
there is just cause for wonder, and a sufficient reason 
for exposing conduct so unaccountable and extraor- 
dinary. e will probably advert to this matter 
again, and be more explicit in our remarks, unless 
some explanation be given by the individual to whom 
we allude. Our information is derived from an 
official source, and we have felt it due to public 
opinion that the above statement be made. 


Some of the London papers are rather testy at the 
conduct of Russia, Prussia and Austria concerning 
the Belgian Treaty. The London Morning Herald 
of the 21st, liolds this tart language:— 


The various pretexts upon which the three des- 
potic Powers of the “London Conference” repeat- 
edly evaded their solemn engagements to ratify the 
Belgie treaty, which they had concurred with Eng- 
land and France in framing, we treated all along as 
false pretences used to gain time for some unavowed 
and ulterior purpose. ‘That purpose is now manifest 
to every person who can reason at all upon public oc- 
currences. it was the expectation that the second 
reading of the Reform bill could not be carried which 
led to some shuffling and evasion; for, with the ex- 

ectation that the bill would be rejected, the Despotic 

owers on the Continent, entertained the sanguine 
hope that the Duke of Wellington’s party would be 
recalled to office, and of course, all the ** bad exam- 

les” which had been of late years given to Europe 

y the reaction of tyranny against oppression would 
be put down; and of course, revolutionized Bel- 

ium, and, perhaps, revolutionized France, would be 

rought under legitimate discipline by measures as 
strong and as effective as had been employed to re- 
duce to ** order and tranquility” the refractory spirit 
of Poland. 

No sooner, however, was the second reading of the 
Reform Bill carried, and, of course, the hope of a 
return’of Tory misrule in England rendered hope- 
less, than the governments of Austria and Prussia 

ve in their reluctant adhesion to that treaty, which, 
if they had a particle of political honesty, they would 
have ratified, as originally agreed upon, the 15th of 
November last, instead of avoiding the fulfilment of 
their compact for four long months, upon the most 
flimsy excuses, while they awaited the occurrence of 
an expected political change in England, which would 
have enabled them to get rid of the whole Babel of 

rotocols which they had helped to construct, as easi- 
y as the Autocrat of Russia has annihilated the trea- 
ty of Vienna without deigning to ask, or care for, the 
consent of the other parties to the compact. 

But after all, the ratifications of Austria and Prus- 
sia—if the foreign Journals which are the organs of 
the despotic, can be believed—are by no means of 
that complete and satisfactory nature which, even if 
the ratification of Russia were also exchanged, would 
bring the Belgic question toa settlement. As the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, in particular, explains the af- 
fair, it is to be taken as a ratification that ratifies no- 
thing, but only marks the opening of a new chapter 
of negociations. For instance, that Journal speaking 
of the negociations, which was commenced with a 
view to effecting some modification of the Belgic 
treaty, says—‘‘ ‘I hese modifications are not 
and, so far as they are founded on indisputable claims, 
will certainly be brought about: the only difference 
is that they were before considered as preceding the 
ratification, and will now be subsequently discussed, 
but without losing any thing of their weight.” ‘Thus, 
upon the showing of the organ of the Holy Alliance, 
the treaty is only ratified by Austria and Prussia 
with a view to altering it, which is, in fact, confirm- 
ing one thing, with a view of presently substituting 
something else for it. ‘his is as bad as taking an 
oath with a mental reservation. As to the modifi- 
cations, founded on indisputable claims, why were 
they not put forward before? The articles of the 
treaty were more than once altered before it was 
drawn up as final and conclusive in the names of all 
the Five Powers; and now, after the shuffling and 
evasion of many months, the ratification is only to be 
provisional. The more we see of this matter, the 
more strongly do we adhere to our original opinion, 
that our government ought to have abstained from 
their foolish intervention in the affairs of Belgium 
and Holland, by which we have entangled ourselves 
in very useless and embarrassing obligations. 


TAKING STOCK—THE WESTERN BANK. 

Wednesday was the last day assigned by the act of 
the legislature for the PEOPLE to subscribe for the 
stock of the Western Bank. As fifty shares might 
be taken by each person on this last day, the struggle 
and excitement were commensurately increased.— 
We were among the spectators of the scene during a 
few minutes of Wednesday. It is impossible, without 
rendering ourselves liable to the charge of exagge- 
ration, to give an adequate idea of the disgraceful and 
inhuman proceedings. There were probably 5,000 
spectators—many of them, however, interested in 
the struggle that was going on among those who were 
attempting to force their way to the window and ob- 


tain scrip. These latter, about three hundred, were 
for the most part stout and athletic men, a large pro- 
portion of them stripped of every vestment but their 


by black eyes, bruised limbs, and gashed faces—sad 
indications of their struggles for stock. 

The building from which the stock was dispensed 
is a four story brick house, on the north side of Mar- 


lower windows were closed, and over the one through 
which the stock was delivered, boards were nailed, 
through which was a solitary aperture sufficiently 
large to admit two handsat onetime, Around this 
window was a solid phalanx of men, wedged together 
as compactly as living beings could be wedged, some 
of them writhing and struggling to reach the aper- 
ture, others fainting, shrieking with pain, and be- 
seeching a passage outward in order to save their 
lives. Many were dragged out like dead bodies, af- 
ter ropes had been attached to their limbs. Not one 
fifth of those who reached the windows were able to 
remain there a sufficient length of time for the Com- 
missioners to take their money and hand them their 
certificate; and some who had accomplished this ob- 
ject, were so weakened and exhausted by the effort, 
that their certificates fell from their nerveless hands 
before they could effect their escape. Shouts, huz- 
zas, cheers and imprecations were blended; and 
while some attempted to revive the strength and pro- 
tract the courage of their friends by fanning, &c. 
others adopted another plan,and administered to them 
potations of whiskey. 

_ We observed several of the constables present, with 
the object of preventing fights, and of keeping order. 
They effected their utmost, were active and vigilant, 
and removed all they could lay hands upon the mo- 
ment the law was transcended. 

The seene throughout was disgraceful, shocking 
to humanity, and discreditable to the character of 
the city. Manry of those present appeared to enter- 
tain the opinicn that the fault was in the law, and the 
makers of the law should be held responsible. Others 
appeared to think that the law, although a bad one, 
was not liberally and disinterestedly construed by 
the Commissioners, and that instead of there being 
but one window opened, there should have been 
twenty, or at all events an adequate number. 

All appeared to think that the Commissioners dis- 
posed of the stock impartially, and with as much ra- 
pidity as possible. It was stated on the ground, that 
a man who was carried away the day before through 
exhaustion, died that evening. Certain it is, that 
many were shockingly cut and braised, and it is 
equally certain that a very large majority of our citi- 
zens consider the law makers as grossly culpable, and 
will, as they ought, adopt every means calculated to 
prevent the passage of similar acts, and the conse- 
quent recurrence of similar disgraceful proceedings. 
P. S. Since writing the above we have been in- 
formed that when the window was finally closed, at 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon, many hundred 
shares of the stock was not disposed of, and hence 
at the command of the Commissioners. 


SELECTIONS. 


A STORM IN THE CHESAPEAKE, 


Extracted from the new work, “ Swallow Barn,” the pro- 
duction of a gentleman of Baltimore. 


‘* At the time to which my story has now advanc- 
ed, an event took place which excited great interest 
within the little cirele of Swallow Barn. It was about: 
the breaking up of the winter—towards the latter end 
of February—some four years ago, that in the after- 
noon of a cheerless day, news arrived at Norfolk that 
an inward-bound brig had struck upon the shoal of 
the middle ground, (a shallow bar that stretches sea- 
ward beyond the mouth of the Chesapeake, between 


the two capes,) and, from the threatening aspect of 
the weather, the crew were supposed to be in great 
danger. It was a cold, blustering day, such as winter 
sometimes puts on when she is about to retreat:—as 
a squadron, vexeil with watching a politic enemy, 
finding itself obliged, at last, to raise the blockade, 
is apt to break ground with an unusual show of bra- 
vado.—The wind blew in gusts from the north-west; 
a heavy rack of dun and chilly clouds was driven 
cburlishly before the blast, and spitted out some rare 
flakes of snow. These moving masses were forming 
a huge, black volume upon the eastern horizon, to- 
wards the ocean, as if there encountering the resist- 
ance of an adverse galé. From the west the sun oc- 
casionally shot forth a lurid ray, that, for the instant, 
flung upon the dark pile a sombre, purple hue, and 
lighted up the foam that gathered at the top of the 


pantaloons and shoes, and many of them distinguished - 


ket street, and immediately below Twelfth. All its | P 


that dreary ocean over which darkness was brooding. 
The sea-birds soared against the murky vault above 
them; and, now and then, caught upon their white 
wings the passing beam, that gave them almost a 
golden radiance; whilst, at the same time, they 
screamed their harsh and frequent cries of fear or 
joy. The surface of the Chesapeake was lashed into 
a tretful sea, and the waves were repressed by the 
upweight of the wiud; billow pursuing billow with 
an angry and rapid flight, and barking, with the snap- 

ish sullenness of the wolf. Across the wide ex- 
panse of Hampton Road might have been seen some 
few bay-craft, apparently not much larger than the 
wild-fowl that sailed above them, beating, with a 
fearful anxiety, against the gale, for such harbours as 
were nearest at hand; or scudding before it under 
close-reefed sails, with ungovernable speed, towards 
the anchorages to leeward. Every moment the wind 
increased in violence; the clouds swept nearer to the 
waters; the gloom thickened; the birds sought safe- 
ty on the land; the little barks were quickly vanished 
from view; and, before the hour of sunset, earth, air, 
and sea were blended into one mass, in which the 
eye might vainly endeavor to define the boundaries 
of each: whilst the fierce howling of the wind, and 
the deafening uproar of the ocean, gave a desolation 
to the scene, that made those, who looked upon it 
from the shore, devoutly thankful that no ill luck had 
tempted them upon the flood. 

It was at this time thata pilot boat was seen moor- 
ed to a post at the end of a wooden wharf that form- 
ed the principal landing place at the little seaport of 
Hampton. ‘The waves were dashing, with hollow 
reverberations, between the timbers of the wharf, 
and the boat was rocking with a violence that show- 
ed the extreme agitation of the element upon which 
it floated. Three or four sailors—all negroes—clad 
in rough pea-jackets, with blue and red woollen caps, 
were standing upon the wharf or upon the deck of 
the boat, apparently making some arrangements for 
venturing outofthe harbour. ‘The principal person 
among them, whose commands were given with a 
bold and earnest voice, and promptly obeyed, was 
our stout friend Abe, now grown into the full per- 
fection of manhood, with a frame of unsurpassed 
strength and agility. Atthe nearer extremity of this 
wharf, land-ward, were a few other mariners, white 
men, of a weather-beaten exterior, who had seem- 
ingly just walked from the village to the landing- 
place, and were engaged in grave consultation upon 
some question of interest. ‘his group approached 
the former while they were yet busy with the tack- 
ling of the boat. Abe had stepped a-board with his 
companions, and they were about letting all loose 
for their departure. 

**What do you think of it now, Abe?” asked one 
of the older seamen, as he turned his eyes towards 
the heaven, with a look of concern. ‘*Are you still 
so crazy as to think of venturing out in this gale??? 

**The storm is like a young wolf,” replied Abe. 
‘It gets one hour older, and two worse. But this 
is’nt the hardest blow I ever saw, Master Crockett.” 

“It will be so dark to-night,” said the other, ‘‘that 
you will not be able to see your jib; and, by the time 
the wind gets round to the north-east, you will have 
a drift of snow that will shut hereyes. It will be 
a dreadful night outside of the capes, [ see no good 
that is to come of your foolhardiness. ”” 

*‘Snow-storms or hail-storm, it’s all one to me,” 
answered Abe. ‘*The little Flying-Fish has rid- 
den, summer and winter, over as heavy seas as ever 
rolled in the Chesapeake. Iknows what she can do, 
you see!” 

‘‘Why, you could’nt find the brig if you were 
within a cable’s length of her, such a night as this,” 
said another speaker; ‘‘and if you were to see her I 
don’t know how you are to get alongside.” 

**You wouldn’t say so, master Wilson,” returned 
Abe, ‘‘if you were one of the crew of the brig your- 
self. We can try, you know; and if no good comes 


on it, let them that sauné me judge of that. I always 
obey orders.” 


**Well,” replied the other, ‘‘a negro that is born 
to be hanged—you know the rest, Abe:—the devil 
may help you, as he sometimes does.” 

‘*There is as good help for a negro as there is for 
a white man, master Wilson—whether on land or on 
water. And no man is going to die till his time 
comes. I don’t set up for more spirit than other 
people; but I never was afraid of the sea.” 

During this short dialogue, Abe and his comrades 
were busily reefing the sail, and they had now com- 
pleted all their preparations. The day had come very 
near to the hour of sunset. Abe mustered his crew, 
spoke to them with a brave, encouraging tone, and 
ordered them to cast off from the wharf. In a mo- 
ment all hands were at the halyards; and the buoyant 
little Flying Fish sprang off from her moorings, un- 
der a single sail double-reefed, and bounded along 
before the wind, like an exulting doe, loosened from 
thraldom, on her native wastes. 

** That’s a darling fellow!” said one of the party 
that stood upon the wharf, as they watched the gal- 
lant boat heaving playfully through the foam—*and 
would’nt mind going to sea astride a shark, if any 
one would challenge him to it.” 

*‘If any man along the Chesapeake, ” said another, 
**can handle a pilot boat in such weather—Abe can. 


dence in this way. It looks wicked.”’ 

‘** He is ona good errand,” interrupted the first 
speaker, God send him a successful venture! 
‘Uhat negro has a great deal of good and bad both 


ware far seaward; thus opening short glimpses of | 


in him—but I think the good has the upper hand.” 
The Flying Fish was soon far from the speakers, 


But it’s no use for a man to be tempting Provi- P 


_ 


and now showed her little sail, as she bent it down ale 
most to kiss the water, as spotless vision upon the 
dark and lowering horizon in the east. At length 
she was observed close hauled upon the wind, and 
rapidly skimming behind the headland of Old Point 
Comfort; whenee, after some interval, she again 
emerged, lessened to the size of a water fowl by dis- 
tance, and holding her course, witha steady and re- 


solute speed, into the palpable obscure of the per- 
spective. 


When the last trace of this winged messenger 
of comfort was lostin the terrific desert of ocean, 
with its incumbent night, the watchful and anxious 
spectators on the wharf turned aboutand directed 
their steps, with thoughtful forebodings, to the pub- 
lic house at some distance in the village, 


From what I have related, the reader will be at no 
loss to understand the purposejof this perilous adven- 
ture. The fact was, that as soon as the intelligence 
reached Norfolk that the brig had got into the dan- 
gerous situation which I have described, some of the 
good people of that borough took measures to com- 
municate with the crew, and to furnish them such 
means of relief as the suddenness of the emergency 
enabled them to command. ‘The most obvious sug- 
gestion was adopted of despatching, forthwith, a 
small vessel to bring away those on board, if it 
should be ascertained that » Bron was no hope of say- 
ing the brig itself. This scheme, however, was not 
so easy of accomplishment as it, at first, seemed.— 
Application was made to the most experienced ma- 
riners in port to undertake this voyage; but, they 
either evaded the duty, by suggesting doubts of its 
utility, or cast their eyes towards the heavens and 
significantly shook their heads, as they affirmed there 
would be more certainty of loss to the deliverers than 
to the people of the stranded vessel. The rising 
tempest and the unruly season boded disaster to 
whomsoever should be so rash as to encounter the 
hazard. Rewards were offered; but these, too, fail- 
ed of effect, and the good intentions of the citizens 
of Norfolk were well nigh disappointed, when 
chance brought the subject to the knowledge of our 
old acquaintance Abe. This stout-hearted black 
happened to be in the borough at the time; and was 
one of a knot of seamen who were discussing the 
proposition of the chances of affording relief. He 
heard, attentively, all that was said in disparagement 
of the projected enterprise; and it was with some 
emotion of secret pleasure that he learned that seve- 
ral seamen of established reputation had declined to 
undertake the venture. The predominant pride of 
his nature was aroused; and he hastened to say, that 
whatever terrors this voyage had for others, it had 
none for him. In order, therefore, that he might 
vouch the sincerity of his assertion by acts, he went 
immediately to those who had interested themselves 
in concerting the measure of relief, and tendered his 
services for the proposed exploit. As may be sup- 
posed, they were eagerly accepted. Abe’s conditions 
were, that he should have the choice of the boat, and 
the selection of his crew. These terms were readily 
granted; and he set off, with a busy ulacrity, to make 
his preparations. ‘The Flying Fish was the pilot boat 
in which Abe had often sailed, and was considered 
one of the best of her class in the Chesapeake. This 
little bark was, accordingly, demanded for the ser- 
vice, and as promptly put at Abe’s command. She 
was, at that time, lying at the pier of Hampton, as I 
have already described her. ‘Che crew, trom some 
such motive of pride as first induced Abe to volunteer 
in this cause, was selected entirely from the number 
of negro seamen then in Norfolk. They amounted to 
four or five of Abe’s most daring associates; who, 
lured by the hope of reward, as well as impelled by 
that spirit of rivalry that belongs to even the lowest 
classes of human beings, and which is particularly 
excitable in the breasts of men that are trained to dan- 
gerous achievements, readily enlisted in the expedi- 
tion, and placed themselves under the orders of their 
gallant and venturous captain, 


The tender of service and its acceptance, produced 
an almost universal reprobation of its rashness, from 
the sea-faring men of the port. And while all ac- 
knowledged that the enterprise could not have been 
committed toa more able or skilful mariner than 
Abe, yet it was declared to be the endeavour of a 
fool-hardy madman who was rushing on his fate.— 
The expression of such distrust only operated as an 
additional stimulant to Abe’s resolution, and served 
to hurry him, the more urgently forward, to the exe 
ecution of his purpose. He, therefore, with such 
despatch as the nature of his preparations allowed, 
mustered his intrepid crew in the harbour of Nor- 
folk, and repaired with them to the opposite shore 
of the James River, to the little seaport, where my 
reader has already seen him embarking upon his 
brave voyage, amidst the disheartening auguries of 
wise and disciplined veterans of the sea. 


I might stop to compare this act of an humble and 
unknown negro, upon the Chesapeake, with the many 
similar passages in the lives of heroes whose names 
have been preserved fresh in the verdure of history, 
and who have won their immortality upon less noble 
feats than this; but history isa step-mother, that gives 
the bauble fame to her own children, with such fa- 
youritism as she lists, overlooking many a goodly 

ortion of the family of her husband Time, Still, 
it was a gallant thing, and worthy of a better chroni- 
cler than I, to see this leader and his little band— 
the children of a despised stock—swayed by a noble 
emulation to relieve the distressed; and (what the 
fashion of the world will deem a higher glory) im- 
pelled by that love of daring which the romancers 
call chivalry—throwing themselves upon the unruly 
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aieaiall d flyi the wing of the st 

f winter, and flying, on the wing orm, 
jag profound dark abyss of ocean, when all his 
terrors were gathering in their most hideous forms; 
when the spirit of ill shrieked in the blast, and thick 
night, dreary with unusual horrors, was falling close 
uround them; when old mariners grew pale with the 
thought of the danger, and the wisest counselled the 
adventurers against the certain doom that hung sech 
their path:—I say, it was a gallant sight to see suc 
heroism shining out in an humble and unlettered 
slave of the Old Dominion! 

They say the night that followed was a night of the 
wildest horrors. Not a star twinkled in the black 
heavens: the winds rushed forth, like some pent-up 
flood suddenly overbearing its barriers, and swept 
through the air with palpable density: men, who 
chanced to wander at that time, found it difficult to 
keep their footing on the land: the steeples of Nor- 
folk groaned with the unwonted pressure; chimneys 
were blown from their seats; houses were unrooted, 
and the howling elements terrified those who were 
gathered around their own hearths, and made them 
silent with fear: the pious fell upon their knees: nur- 
ses could not hush their children to sleep: bold-heart- 
ed revellers were dismayed, and broke up their meet- 
ings: the crash of trees, fences, out buildings min- 
gled with the ravings of the tempest: the icicles were 
swept from the eaves, and from every penthouse, till 
they fell in the streets like hail; ships were stranded 
at the wharves, or were lifted, by an unnatural tide, 
into the streets: the ocean roared with more terrific 
bass than the mighty wind, and threw its spray into 
the near heaven, with which it seemed in contact: 
and, as anxious seamen looked out at intervals du- 
ring the night, towards the Atlantic, the light-house, 
that usually shot its ray over the deep, was invisible 
to their gaze, or seen only by glimpses, like a little 
star immeasurably remote, wading through foam and 
darkness. 

What became of our argonauts?’—The next morn- 
ing told the tale. One seaman alone of the brig 
survived to relate the fate of his companions. In the 
darkest hour of the night their vessel went to pieces, 
and every soul on board perished, except this man. 
He had bound himself to a spar, and by that miracu- 
lous fortune which the frequent history of ship-wreck 
recounts, he was thrown upon the beach near Cape 
Henry. Bruised, chafed, and almost dead, he was 
discovered in the morning and carried to a neigh- 
bouring house, were care and nursing restored him 
to his strength. All that this mariner could tell was, 
that early in the night,—perhaps about eight o’clock, 
—und before the storm had risen to its height, al- 
though, at that hour, it raged with fearful vehemence, 
a light was seen gliding, with the swiftness of a me- 
teor, past the wreck; a hailing ery was heard as from 
a trumpet, but the wind smothered its tones and ren- 
dered them inarticulate: and, in the next moment, 
the spectre of the sail (for no one of the sufferers be- 
lieved it real) flitted by them, as witha rush of wings, 
so close that some affirmed that they could have touch- 
edit with their hands; that, about an hour afterwards, 
the same hideous phantom, with the same awful 
salutation, wus heard and seen by many on board a 
second time; that the crew, terrified by this warning, 
made all preparations to meet their fate; and when 
at last, in the highestexasperation of the storm, the 
same apparition made its third visit, the timbers of 
the brig parted at every joint, and all, except the re- 
later himself, were supposed to have been engulphed 
in the wave, and given to instant death. 

Such was the sum of this man’s story. What 
was subsequently known, proved its most horrible 
conjecture to be fatally true.” 


SALTING ‘THE PUDDING. 
**J00 many cooks spoil the broth.” 

I had been journeying ali day with my merry old 
friend, Uncle Jacob, as every onecalls him, and 
both of us had become completely ‘‘jogg’d out.”— 
At length we came to a public house, having the sign 
of the golden ball. ‘‘Here,” said my droll com- 
panion, *‘we shall find small potatoes, or Llose my 
guess, for 1 never had any great opinion of these 
pumpkin taverns.” But, fatigued as we were, in- 
different accommodations would be acceptable, ra- 
ther than to push on farther, So, after seeing to 
our beast, which was pretty well provided for, we 
called for refreshment for ourselves. We soon tound 
that Uncle Jacob’s guessing was not far out of the 
way, for all the house seemed to be in a state of dis- 
habille. ‘All slattern and slipshod,” said he, as he 
passed from the bar room to the kitchen, reconnoi- 
tering. They promised to pick us up something to 
stay our stomachs. It was Saturday evening, and 
the landlady had commenced the work of making 
hasty-pudding, according to New England custom. 
As my companion and I were seated by the bar-room 
fire, a stout, strapping wench, not the sweetest and 
most delicate in all the world, brought in a dish of 
hashed meat, and placing it upon the bearth, left it 
uncovered. ‘There was a great bull-dog in one cor- 
ner and three cats in the other. Jowler scented the 
savoury morsel, and made for thedish. I was about 
to drive him off, but Uncle Jacob, shaking his head 
significantly, pushed me back. So the dog com- 
menced operations and finished the work, licking 
the platter clean. Uncle Jacob watched him atten- 
tively all the while, and whenvhe had done his meal, 
he went to the kitchen door, and, all grave as a 
presbyterian, he addressed the lady: “Madam, the 
dog has done, and I suppose itis our turn next??”— 
There was a most terrible hurly burly in the fa- 
mily; and father and mother and daughter were all 
by the ears! The canine gentleman had disposed 


of ali their fresh meat, and by way of aiding his di- 
gestion, Dolly had made him feel the torce of one 
of her ponderous hoofs, and sent him headlong out- 
doors. ‘To ease the matter and comfort our poor 
hostess, we told her that we could -sit down with the 
family, if she pleased, toa dish of hasty-pudding, 
which was a favourite of both, 

Fondly now I waited the enjoyment of this charm- 
ing Yankee repast. Uncle Jacob, however, was not | 
at all satisfied with the slovenly appearance about | 
the House, and, though now in no fear of the dog, he 
chose to take a peep into the kitchen, lest all would 
not go on in so cleanly a style, as our own worthy 
grand mothers were wont to have it. ‘John,”’ said 
the landlady to the boy, ‘I’m going to run over to 
Mr. Darby’s a minute. Tell Dolly to remember to | 
salt the pudding.’”, But John heard only the three | 
last words, and so administered the salt himself.— 
Next came Dolly, intent on seeing the cookery well 
attended to, and gave it another seasoning. By and 
by the mother returned, and the family being all out, 
concluded nothing had been done as she directed, 
and so she dashed in another handful, and giving it 
a hearty stir, went up stairs. Presently the old man 
came bolting in from the stable. He stood enjoy- 
ing the smoking mush for a minute, and muttered 
over to himself, ‘‘1’ll bet a goose there’s no salt in 
it;” and then going to the salt box he took a fist full 
and shook it into the pudding. ‘Our turn next,” 
exclaimed Uncle Jacob, as the landlord passed into 
the bar-room, and in went the fifth handful! 

Now, reader, behold us all around the old pine ta- 
ble with each a bowl of milk, and a pan of hominy 
foaming in the centre! All, but the rogue Jacob, 
anticipated a charming feast. The landlord took the 
lead. He made out to gobble down one spoonful, 
when, as soon as his throat was at liberty, he dash- 
ed his spoon upon the table with violence, and vo- 
ciferated aloud, ‘‘In the name of Lot’s wife, Cape 
Cod and Turks Island, what have we got here?’ Who 
salted the pudden, Doreas’” **Why, what’s the mat- 
ter, Mr. Blaney? It was I that salted it.” “Why, 
mother,” says Dolly, “it was I salted the pudding.” 
*“*Well, I know granny told me to salt it, and so I 
did, by jinks,”’ said the boy. **Gallows take it,” cried 
the old man, ‘‘did all saltthe pudden? What a po- 
ther is here! I was determined the business should 
not be neglected, and so | chucked in a handful.”— 
‘And I too,” said Uncle Jacob, ‘‘supposing it to be 
the custom of the family, followed suit.” ‘*O, Flan- 
dersand flammuation!” ejaculated our host, ‘*what 
shall be done now?” I really felt a sympathy for the 
disappointed people, and determined to get rid of 
as much trouble as possible, so I called for the bread 
and cheese, and with this we made a tolerable sup- 
per, washing it down with small beer. I undertook 
to scold Uncle Jacob, after we retired to lodgings, 
for carrying his fun to such a pitch; but it was to no 

urpose. ‘‘l was determined to eat none of their 

ummery,”’ said he, ‘‘and was glad to experience the 
truth of the old adage, that too many cooks will spoil 
the broth.”—Old Colony Memorial. 


From the (Canton) Chinese Courier. 


CHINESE COOKERY. 

Numberless pens have been employed in celebrat- 
ing the praises of the manners, the history, and the 
antiquities of China; but not one solitary quill has 
been wielded in praise of its gastronomic curiosities. 
No one has descanted feelingly upon the luxuries of 
a native feast, or the resources of the foreign gour- 
mand in the Celestial Empire; or, if any rambling 
traveller has touched upon the glorious theme, it has 
been only to quiz the manner, to ridicule the mate- 
rial, and to laugh at preparations too sublime for the 
vulgar appreciation of his untutored palate. The 
wretch who expatiates with delight upon a steak cook- 
ed under a Tartar’s saddle, is pleased in his wisdom 
to despise Shark’s-fins. Such derelictions from cor- 
rect taste are to be censured ** more in sorrow than 
in anger.” This ignorance is pitiable; and if per- 
sisted in, quite monstrous. Let us commiserate his 
deplorable ignorance, and breathe a sigh for his re- 
form. We have seen a man who was proof against 
a stewed puppy, who hated pigeons’ eggs, who vili- 
fied deer’s-sinews! Deluded creature! Who could 
turn contented fiom these epicurean delights to a 
mere mutton chop! 

In all the public squares we meet with the venders 
of river snails, sea gulls, and a species of marine 
worm much sought for as a delicacy. Nothing is 
omitted in the Chinese gastronomic catalogue; even 
rats are pressed into the service, and pair off with 
their near relatives the squirrel and the hare. The 
reefs surrounding the islands which gem the Pa- 
cific ocean teem with the Birch le Mar, a species 
of sea-slug, which holds a high rank in Chinese 
cookery. They are dived for by the natives, par- 
boiled and dried, in which state they are received 
here, to add fresh ecstacies to the palate of the dis- 


criminating epicure. The ocean contributes largely 
to swell the list of delicacies in this country. Is) 
there a man who ean gaze upon the magnificent | 
Sroupes of Macao without chyettenring the tumul- | 
tuous rush of feeling to his—stomach? Who can. 
resist a Pomfret, or avoid a sole? Pity them, if such | 
there be, reader, and hope, with us, that the *‘march 
of cookery” will ere lung overtake, and compel | 
them to recant ‘*such damnable heresies.” While 
the tables of the Chinese themselves are so luxu- 
riously furnished, those of Foreign Residents are 
not wanting in similar objects of affecting admi- 
ration. We have the rich and noble capon, the ten- 
der pullet, and the young partridge unconscious of 


an egg. 


We cannot dilate unmoved upon the qualities of a , before I leave it for ever, I will rid it of one danger- 
Chinese pig; not the gross, sensual animal which we | ous wretch.”? The judge, who was present, and to 


see groaning in its fat, under the patronage of Budk 
priests at Ho-nam; but the sleek, unassuming piglet 


so justly celebrated by the ingenious ‘* Elia,” exult- | d 


ing in its swinish juvenility, unsullied by the contam 


inating influence of its unwieldy and degenerate seni- 


whom this circumstance was immediately reported, 
approached the scaffold; and after he had heard the 
enunciation from the lips of the delinquent, the ex- 
ecution of the sentence was deferred, and the crimi- 
nal conducted back to prison. Here he was anew ex- 


ors; one whose graceful proportions are best display- | amined the same day, and declared that Re the lock- 


ed upon a dish, weltering in its too precious gravy, 


smith above mentioned, had been one of his most 


Happy animal! pity it is thou art insensible to the ad- | trusty accomplices, and been concerned with him in 


miration which is bestowed upon thy good qualities, 
ignorant of thy posthumous fame, the commendations 
of thy crackling. We can dwell no longer upon the 
fascinating object; this, and how many more exquisite 
morsels, are at our command. How do we pant for 
the arrival of the first Bombay ships, with their pre- 
cious cargoes of opium, and of onions, the mildest 
of their kind; felicitous accompaniment to tripe, in- 
separable coadjutors of a dozen stews: Have we not 
mutton which may almost rival the famous South 
Down beet that the Agricultural Fair would be proud 
to exhibit! In the winter time we have game in 
endless variety, the plumy and juicy teal, the high 
flavoured duck, and the princely wild-goose. He 
who discusses the tender snipe, without breaking his 
teeth with the cursed iron shot with which it is kill- 
ed, must admit that, in the way of game, we can wish 
for nothing further. 

The tastes of our native friends arecertainly pecu- 
liar, and some of the dishes which we turn from with 
unconquerable aversion, they delight in. A fellow 
who devours quantities of semi-putrid fish with all 
the eager gusto of an alderman over his turtle, con- 
siders cheese a filthy composition, as a thing ‘* too 
stinkee” for humanity to tolerate. A very curious 
article of food is a fruit which foreigners designate 
as the ‘* Chinese Olive.” It has a strong resinous 
taste when fresh, and is eaten universally in Canton, 
alter being rubbed for some time with salt, in an 
earthen vessel, and when out of season, it is to be 
seen upon every fruit-stall dried. ‘The large chest- 
nut abounds here, and is particularly good. A wa- 
ter-plant the Saggitaria of botantists, we believe 
yields atuberous root known as the water-chestnut, 
which, when boiled, is a great favourite with the 
Chinese asa fruit, and is also much used in their 
cookery. 

In fruits the variety is very great; but there is a 
general complaint of sameness, and want of flavour, 
against them all. Apples, here, are most unprinci- 
pled cheats; they are fair enough without, but as to 
flavour they have none; while pears, which are little 
better, and always hard, assume the appearnce of 
russet apples, and are almost invariably taken for 
them by strangers. Even the fruits in this abomi- 
nable country conspire with the natives to delude 
us. To descend trom fruits to the humbler vegeta- 
bles. We find here the water lily root, which isa 
pleasant substitute for turnips, and most excellent 
yams, All European vegetables deterioate, and po- 
tatoes, celery, &c. must be renewed from fresh seed 
about every third year. Onions are never cultivated, 
as they speedily throw off all decent restraint, and 
struggle forthwith into something like consumptive 
leeks, ‘The epicure holds in gratetful remembrance 
the process by which peas are compelled to shoot 
forth long filaments in a few hours, one of those per- 
suasive arte for which, with compelling refractory 
birds to sing, and obstinate pigs to walk in the way 
they are desired, the Chinese are distinguished.— 
These aforesaid filaments are a component part of 
soups, and a very reputable substitute tor vermicelli. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SINGULAR CRIMINAL CASE, 


At the commencement of the 18th century, when 
the torture was still in vogue in the north of Germa- 
ny, the arm of justice had reached a robber, who had 
long been committing depredations in the vicinity of 
a provincial town, Sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him, and on the 15th of August, 1704, he was 
conducted to the place of execution, where the gib- 
bet awaited him. ‘The procession moved from the 
prison through the streets, which, as well as the 
doors and windows of the houses, were filled with 
spectators. The culprit, nothing daunted, made his 
salutations on all sides; and in passing through a nar- 
row street, he perceived a journeyman locksmith, 
whom he had formerly known by name and reputa- 
tion, looking out of a lower window. Moved by the 
sight, this man had drawn his attention by ejacula- 
ting, ** L should like to know how such a hardened 
sinner must feel under the gallows!”? No sooner had 
the criminal heard these words, than absorbed in 
thought, he seemed to take no farther notice of the 
crowd which accompanied him, and with downcast 
looks pursued his way out of the town gate. ‘The 
clergyman who attended, and against whose exhorta- 
tions he had hitherto obstinately closed his heart, 
conceived that a better spirit had at length awoke in 
him, that he repented his misdeeds, and that it was 
now time to prepare him for eternity. The worthy 
divine, however, perceived but too soon that not an- 
other word was to be gained from him. All the 
pains he took proved in vain, so that on his arrival 
at the gallows, he was compelled to deliver him up 
to the executioner, with these words: ‘* I have done 
my duty; forgive him, O my Saviour, and be merei- 
ful unto him! Amen!” The executioner was about 
tu put the fatal cord round his neck, when he sud- 
denly roused himself and cried, ‘* Stop! what I have 
hitherto thought myself bound to conceal respecting 
my accomplices, I will now disclose to the judges, 
since I clearly see that there is no hope of pardon 
for me. Death dissolves all ties in this world, and 


the perpetration of many robberies and murders, 

The man was forthwith apprehended, and as he 
persisted in the protestation of his innocence, he was 
confronted with the culprit. The precision with 
which the latter stated to theaccussed, times, places, 
and many other particulars, and the firmness with 
which he looked him in the face, completely discon 
certed the poor fellow, and excited more and more 
the suspicion of the judges, which was farther 
strengthened by the consideration, that there was no 
imaginable motive which could have induced the 
criminal to prefera false charge. ‘The extreme dis- 
may of the accussed was probably a principal circum- 
stance in confirming the judges in the belief that the 
locksmith was really an accomplice of the convict. 
The judges, who were almost morally certain of the 
guilt of the accused, had the less hesitation to recur 
to the torture, for the purpose of wringing from him 
aconfession. He was delivered over the same night 
to the executioner; but, unable to endure the tor- 
ments of the infernal contrivances, he declared be- 
fore the expiration of the first quarter of an hour, 
that he was guilty, After this confession, his judges 
lost no time in pronouncing sentence, which purport- 
ed, thathe should suffer the same fate as his accom- 
plice; but as he had performed .only a subordinate 
part in the crimes which they had committed togeth- 
er, he should be executed first. 

Amid the tolling of the bells and crowds of specta- 
tors, the train once more proceeded to the place of 
execution, and having reached it, the executioner’s 
assistants were about to throw the cord over the head 
of the supposed accomplice, when his accuser, who 
stood by, again cried, as on the former occasion, 
‘‘Stop!” adding **I wish to speak once more to the 
judge; let me be conducted to him.” ‘The members 
of the tribunal being at this time again assembled at 
the foot of the scaffold, the presiding judge ascended 
to hear what the delinquent had to say. In a loud 
voice that could be heard by the whole throng, he 
thus addressed him: ‘*Ihis locksmith, sir, whom I 
accused, is perfectly innocent, and my charge against 
him was a false and malicious invention. You will, 
no doubt, be surprised, and at a loss to conceive what 
could have induced me, in the last moments of my 
life, to play such a trick, Learn then, that several 
of my accomplices promised to rescue me from prison. 
As no attempt had been made, when I stood here the 
first time, I could not help thinking that sorae un- 
foreseen obstacle must have prevented them from 
keeping their promise, and that if I could but gain 
time, they might still carry it into effect; for we keep 
our word to each other, even though the way to its 
fulfilment lay through hell itself. In this conviction, 
I bethought me, on the morning that I was brought 
hither, of means to defer my execution. Among the 
crowd drawn together on the oceasion I espied this 
mau ata window. Inpassing, I heard him say, ‘I 
should like to know how such a man must feel under 
the gallows!” The idea darted like lightning through 
my brain to accuse him of being my accomplice, in 
order in this manner to delay my execution, and to 
pretense my life a little. Now, however, I see that 

must not reckon any longer on my associates, being 
firmly convinced that they have suffered somewhere 
or other, the fate which here awaits me. I have 
therefore resolved to follow them, after doing this 
inquisitive fellow, pointing to the smith, ‘the favour 
to gratify his wish before my end: for now he knows 
from experience how aman feels when he stands be- 
neath the gallows.”? He then mounted the ladder and 
submitted quietly to his fate. The innocent lock- 
smith paid dearly for the too loud utterance, of his 
harmless wish. Fright and agony of mind put an end 
to his life on the fourth day atter his liberation, 


“PUBLIC INDIGNATION,” 


Some bucks in Philadelphia, in returning from 
the Kaces over the Hunting Park Course, accidental 
ly ran over an apple-cart, thereby upsetting the 
veehi-cal, and sadly frightening the dispenser of the 
candy, apples, and other small fry. Since we first 
saw it, the article has gone the round of half the 
Union, and we find the following ‘ expressions of 
public indignation” pinged to it by our contempora- 
ries. 

N. B. No “expression” should exceed two lines, 

(Such blades ought to be bathed with aqua-fortis, 
and confined with the hedge-hog in Washington Hall, 
—Phila. Gaz. 

{And when there, they should be allowed no other 
beverage than a super-saturated solution of sulphate 
of soda.—Transcript. 

{And be ducked ina horsepond thrice a day, 
ing their natural lives. —Herald. 


And afterwards dried in the pillory.—News Let- 
ter, 


‘And then sent to tend a guide-board in the town of 
Huli.—Daily Jour. 

[ And be hungat the door of a drug store, fora sign 
of the Tartar Emetic.—Geo. Cou. 

[And then ¢ried out, and sold for soap-grease.— 
Cape Cod Beacon. 

| A just indignation is spreading all over the Union, 
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at the unprecedented, unconstitutional and murd 
ous act. —Evening Jour. 

[They should be execrated in all after ages, as the 
eause of every evil that may in time come to afflict 
our dearly beloved republic. —Babblebrook Argus. 

[And should be burnt in efigy, with the chips of 
an old gallows, inevery section of the country.— 
Duckpond Advertiser. 

[And carted over the Blue Ridge at midnight, in 
a three-wheeled wagon, and dumped in the first 
quagmire on the other side.x—Kennelton Budget. 

[And forced to live on alligator-meat cured with 
the smoke of tar and feathers.—North Florida Sen- 
tinel. 

[And have nothing to drink, but skunk-cabbage 
brandy, sweetened with rhubarb molasses. —Grundy 
Gazette. 

[And breathe nothing but sawdust and homily.— 
Hilltown Herald. 

[And finally be battered to a mummy with hicko- 
ry clubs and then thrown overboard beyond the Sand- 
wich Islands. —Bentonbury Centaur. 

[And be ‘used up” in making “ bobs” for eels. 
—Spirit of the Times. 

To the Editor of the London Morning Chronicle. 
Panis, April 22, 1832. 

Sin—The Session has closed—no speech from 

the Throne—no alliance of heart and soul between 
King and People—no hearty cries of ‘* Vive le 
Roi,” or ‘Vive la Liberte”—no mutual and affec- 
tionate salutations of King, Peers, and Deputies—no 
smile of satisfaction at the result of the Parliamentary 
labours of the Session—no confidence reposed by the 
King in the Deputies, or by the Deputies in the King. 
But a dry, formal, legal Ordinance was read from the 
Tribunal of the Deputies, by Barthe, the Minister 
of Justice, which closed this memorable session; and 
then Girod de l’Ain, in the name of the law, requir- 
ed the Deputies to disperse. Out of 459 Deputies 
159 were present; out of the 159 present about 19 
took off their hats, and cried ‘* Vive le Roi!”— 
“ Hush, Hush!” cried the rest of the assembly and 
then dispersed!!—M., Barthe appeared at the Cham- 
ber of Deputies with the proclamation an hour after 
the time fixed tor his arrival. He kept the Chamber 
waiting an hour to see his embroidered coat and to 
hear the Royal Ordinance. ‘This was in bad taste, 
and shewed an intention of returning to the ancient 
habits of the Restoration. 

Whilst waiting for the Ordinance of Louis Philip, 
the Deputies conversed on various topics. Some 
spoke of the illness of M. Perier, which is unac- 
countably prolonged after the solemn but lying as- 
surances of the Moniteur that he was convalescent.— 
Some spoke of M. Guizot as his successor—others 
named the Duke of Broglie, of whom Lafayette once 
thought so well, but who is now a doctrinaire—and 
others said that M. Decazes would succeed in his 
maneuvres, and arrive at power, The ‘‘Legitimist” 
Deputies could not bear Decazes, for they say that 
his administration under Louis XVIII. was the first 
mortal stab given tothe Restoration after 1815. The 
Patriotic Deputies on all hands agreed that they must 
not interfere with any of these changes—that as the 
system would not be altered, but only the men, that, 
therefore, the true frieads of France must stand aloof, 
and must leave the system of the juste milieu, like 
the cholera morbus, to pursue its course until it 
should arrive at its natural termination. 

The true friends of France were at their post. 
Lafayette, Odillon Barrot, Salverte, Cormenin, 
Comte, &c. &c., were there, and laughed heartily 
when poor Barthe arrived, dressed out in his em- 
broidered coat, in which he had first visited, the 
Chamber of Peers! They might well laugh! Em- 
broidered coats were necessary to the Restoration, 
to make it look respectable and dignified, but the 
principles of the Revolution of July needed not 
such fantastic ornaments. As the silent and mourn- 
ful assembly gradually separated, each looked at his 
companion, and appeard to ask— 

‘** Fastueus promesses de Juillet, qu’etes-vous devenues? 
** Soleil brillant des trois jours, comment t’es-tu eclipse?” 

Poor Louis Philip! poor Casimir Perier! poor 
juste milieu!’ Do you call this national? Do you 

suppose itcan be durable? No—a thousand, nay, 
a million times, no! Qh, how little do they know 
in England what is really passing in France! 
our Obedient servant, O. P. Q. 


From the Ladies’ Cabinet. 
FASHIONS FOR MAY, 

The spring fashions this year are later than usual; 
nevertheless it is not the fault of our manufacturers, 
—they have brought forward an abundant choice of 
new and elegant materials, some of which are already 
fashionable, and others we have no doubt will be- 
come so in the course of the month. 


Some plain ginghams, of a very fine kind, have 
just been made up for morning dresses; they are 
open in front, but drop a good deal to the left side; 
the corsage high behind, and fitting close to the 
shape, is made something in the habit style, only 
that the collar is deeper, and the lappel broader. We 
should observe also that the left side of the corsage, 
as well as of the skirt, wraps considerably across the 
right. ‘The sleeves of these dresses are of a new 
kiud; they are not so wide at the upper part as those 
recently worn, and descend in a moderate width to 
the wrist, which is finished by a deep tight cuff, 
that, turning back, confines the sleeve close to the 
arm, nearly half way to the elbow. 


bonnets, but some fancy ones have already appeared; 
one of these, that begins to be very much worn, is 4 
kind of glazed tissue, extremely light, and of various 
colours. Bonnets continue to be made of the cottage 
shape; they are more trimmed than Jast month.— 
Feathers are now as much worn as flowers, but be- 
fore the end of the month the latter will be most in 
request. ‘Two, or at most three, very short ostrich 
feathers are employed for the bouquet, which is 
placed perpendicularly in front of the crown; if flow- 


s are employed they are placed on one side. 
the World of Fashion. 


Daress.—It is composed of rose-colour- 
ed moire, corsage a revers, made very low round 
the bust; the revers is cut round the edge in dents 
of a new form. Long sleeves of white gauze de soie. 
Head-dress of rose-coloured crape, arranged in the 
turban style in front, but open behind to display the 
hair ornamented with a gold comb. The plumage 
ot a bird of paradise is placed on the left side, and a 
light pearl ornament in the centre. Jewellery, gold 
and rubies. 

Moanine Dress.—It is composed of violette de 
Parmo gros de Naples. The corsage made quite 
high, is draped on the bosom, and ornamented with 
a double lappel of the same material, which traver- 
ses the front of the skirt, and goes round the border 
in the tunic style. The hat is moire, to correspond, 
lined with gold-coloured moire, and trimmed with 
gauze ribands, 

Rivne Dress.—A dark cinnamon-coloured cloth 
habit. The corsage is very litle open upon the bust, 
and slightly pointed in front. Small dark brown 
beaver hat, ornamented with a white ostrich feather. 
Habit shirt frilled round the collar, and gold colour- 
ed gros de Naples cravat. 


SELECT POETRY. 


The annexed, is copied from Campbell’s Metro- 

litan Magazine. It is a most excellent thing of the 
ind, and is every way worthy of the pen of Camp- 
bell. We particularly commend it to the perusal of 
all who are approximating the golden period of 
forty-two.” 


FORTY-TWO. 


I’m forty-two this very day,— 

Which makes me any thing but gay, 
For life seems running the wrong way 
At forty-two. 


Last night, I humm’d the Sinner’s Psalm 
With quite a penitential qualm, 

Which ‘* drops of brandy” cannot calm 

At forty-two:— 


To-day, I feel that I have been 

A sad old scoundrel, but I mean 

‘To wash my hands and conscience clean 

At filty-two;— 

Wipe off the sins I was inclined to, 

By virtues I have now a mind to, 

And all the lures of vice be blind to, 

Though nice and new. 


I carp at life—am non-content; 
Yet when I think I’ve not been sent 
To Australasia’s continent, 
Though forty-two, 
That Spring (or Winter*) never bang’d me; 
That Law’s long Chane’ry claws ne’er fang’d me; 
And not a Judge has yet once hang’d me, 
Though forty-two, 
I really have no right to mumble, 
And make a mouth at Fate, nor grumble:— 
Here then begins my being humble, 
At forty-two. 
Yet things there are, that mix with life, 
One quarrels with as with a wife, 
And love them too, and love the strife, 
At forty-two:— 
It stirs one’s bile, which does it good, 
And agitates the lazy blood, . 
Which else would bake like summer mud, 
At forty-two. 
My patience pouts at politics, 
And all the other ¢ricks and ticks, 
For which I care not pennies six 
At forty-two, 
Things I was wont to sigh and wheeze at, 
I smile at now, and sometimes sneeze at; 
And some that warm’d me once, | freeze at, 
At forty-two, 
Eyes which could set my heart on fire, 
And raise its life-insurance higher, 
I look on now with a desire 
(At forty-two) 
Not more than 20 deg. Fahrenheit;— 
I scarcely feel my pulses beat, 
And if they do, ’tis ** The Repeat,” 
At forty-two, 
Virtue, and all that sort of thing, — 
Palls down my fancy from the wing, 


Moire is still the most fashionable materials for 


And will not let me say or sing 
At forty-two, 


» -- 


The Tom Moore canzonettas sung 
When head and heart and soul were young; 
They stick like birdlime to my tongue 

At forty-two. 


All that I thought of woman’s eyes, 
And raved about those earthly skies, 
When love made me astronomise 

At twenty-two, 


I treat hard heartedly, and huff 
As scareely worth a pinch of snuff,— 
In short, 1 set it down as stuff 
At forty-two, 


Iam, and it becomes me, staid,— 
Would like to love, but am afraid,— 
1 want that passion ready made 

At forty-two. 


And yet I sometimes say 1’ll marry,. 
But Prudence says, ‘*You’d better tarry, 
A wife might play with you Lord Harry 

At forty-two.” 
She might, and might not—there’s no telling; 
And then I muse on Miss Llewellyn, 


Who lives right opposite my dwelling 
“LIL” 


Kept by Miss ‘‘Furbelow, from Flints:”— 

I used to think she gave me hints, 

Whilst spreading out the tapes and chintz 
At “LIL” 


But I found out ’twas Mr. Podger, 
Our sanctimonious first-floor lodger, 
Who used each evening to dodge her, 
( He’s thirty-two,) 
On whom she smiled as smile she can,— 
A mighty small smart sort of a man, 
As ever fluttered round a fan 
For thirty-two. 


Yet I gaze on her, when I dare— 
Love the curl’d tendrils, her own hair; 
But more of fear than hope is there 

At forty-two, 


I think of husbands (young) hen peck’d, 
And keptin bondage most abject;— 
What other fate could I expect 

At forty-two? 


And yet I love Miss Llewy much;— 

But with an ardour rather Duteh, 

Lask myself,—my love is such,— 

“*Would she keep well my household hutch 
At twenty-two? 


Make me a thrifty, tender Vrow? 
Smooth offthe wrinkles from my brow, 
And raise my spirits which are low 

At forty-two? 


: Is she profound in pot and pan? 

|In pastry a good artizan? 

If she is these, why 1’m her man, 
Though forty-two!” 

But halt!—by Pradence I am beckon’d,— 

| Iam (thongh on the Roll not reckon’d) 


' One of the “gallant Forty-second.” Cc. W. 


*Not the respectable Season so named, but Winter 
the boxer, who rejoices in the alias of Spring, and 
under that gentler appellation has often proved ‘‘a 
hard Winter” to his antagonists. 


FRANCIS I. RETURNING FROM CAPTIVITY. 


Dart forth like light, my Arab steed, 
Leave tar behind detested Spain ; 

From torturing doubt—from bondage freed, 
I feel L am a King again !"* 


Farewell, my children !—-had my heart 
A place for aught but frenzied joys, 

*T were bitter thus with ye to part, 
My own belov’'d—my noble boys! 


I go—your blest return shall be 
My guiding hope, my tenderest care; 
Soon, soon shall France my children see, 
The glory of their father share! 


For ward, my steed !—and as we fly, 

What crowding thoughts rush on my brain! 
But oh, exulting memory, 

“Tam, Lam a King again!” 


When, “all but fame and honour lost,"’t 

I fell a captive to my foe ; 

In conquest, in ambition cross’d, 
Cousigned to fetters and to wo; 


My wand'ring soul has often flown 
Acruss yon Bidassoa’s bound ; 

Once more, attendant on my throne, 
Glory, and joy, and love I found. 


Dear Marguerite, her magiclay 

W aked there for me with witching voice; 
And gentle Claude awhile was gay, 
That happy Francis might rejoice. 


My queenly mother’s brow of pride 
Was calinly bent, that joyful hour, 
! On him who hailed her by his side 
The honour’d partner of bis power. 


There Bayard, virtue’s champion, met 
His brothers ‘midst that charmed ring ; 
And Bourbon, ere he dared forget 
His fame, his country, and bis king! 


Once more fair forms and sparkling eyes, 
Were fair and bright for me alone ; 

For me to choose each willing prize— 

And lovely Francoise} was my own! 


Where is she now ?—once o'er my sleep 
A sad, a fearful vision came; 

It told such vengeance dark and deep— 
I dare not think—I may not name. 


Oh, Francoise, may no adverse fate 
Divide me ever more from thee! 
— deserved thy husband's hate— 
t he, oh, he deserv'd not thee! 


I come to dry those flowing tears— 

To shield thee in this throbbing heart ; 
Away, away, my idle fears— 

Was love like ours ordained to part ? 


Beloved France, again, again 
Thy echoes shall my triumphs ring; 
Hence, far from bondage and from in, 
Thy Francis is once more a King! 


Lauisa Stuart Costello. 


* His exulting exclamation after crossing the river An- 
daye, on his release, and mounting his horse. 

t **Tout est perdu hors honneur.”’ 

} Francoise de Foix, Comtesse de Chateaubriant, be- 
loved by Francis. She was murdered by her husband du- 
ring Francis’ detention in Spain. She married at twelve 
years of age, and at seventeen, Francis fell in love with 
her. Her husband doated on her, and died mad after ha- 
ving killed her. She was bled to death. Her fate was 
accelerated by the treachery of one of the Count’s people 


MAD TOM'S SONG —BY H. G. BELL. 


The great round moon!—tu-whit! tu-whoo ! 
Iride on its rim when I’ve nothing to do— 
Iride on its rim and I sail away, 

And [ dash off the stars from its sides like spray. 


Were you ever at sea when the waves run high, 
And the ships of a nation went tumbling by, 

Did you hear the cries of the seamen bold, 

Did you hear the squeaking of rats in the hold? 


But what is a voyage along the sea, 
To lilting through all the eky with me, 
Over the clouds and the rainbow’s rim, 
Over the tops of the seraphim. 


The great round moon! tu whit ! tu-whoo! 

When there's frost in the air, her nose looks bjue, 
Her nose lvoks blue and her cheeks looks red, 
And her eyescome starting half out of her head. 


Yet better loves she the frosty night, 

When icicles round her are clanking bright, 
And jingling like bells as she journeys on, 
Than a sky made warm by the summer sun. 


Better loves she the snow and the hail, 
Veiling the earth with their gossamer veil, 
Than the flaunting flowers of the rosy spring, 
That lift up their heads to the sun—their king. 


Away! away! before the wind! 

The long-tailed comet is far behind; 

And the tract that is left by our silver car 
Is bright as the train of a shooting star. 


The great round moon! tu-whit! tu-whoo! 
I ride on her rim when I’ve nothing to do, 
I ride on her rim, and I laugh as I go 

At all thatis puzzling the earth below. 


Men flatter a lordling who comes into place, 
Just as I see a planet extinguished in space; 
Men weep o’er a score who have perished in fight, 
Just as I see a new world emerging to light. 


If they rode on the moon thro’ the boundless blue, 
They would join my chorus—tu whit! tu-whoo! 
They would alter their notions of virtue and sin, 
And weigh ’gainst the world the head of a pin! 


MARRIED. 


On Sunday evening, by Charles Souder, Esq. Mr. WM. 
M‘DOWELL, to Mrs. ELIZABETH NESBIT, all of Penn 
Township. 

On the 17th inst. in St. Michael's Church, Trenton, b: 
the Rev. Dr. Beasley, Lieut’ WM. PEARBON, of the U. 
5. Navy, to Miss MARTHA T. TAYLOR, of Bordentown. 

On the 27th inst. by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 
SAMUEL HOLTON, to Miss HANNAH SUMMERILL, 
all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 24th instant, by the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, Mr. CHARLES MORELL, of this city, to Mise 
GAINER STEWARD, of Chester county. 

On Tuesday, 22d inst. by the Rev. 5S. W. Prestman, W. 
W. MORRIS, U 8. Army, to Miss MARY H. RITCHIE, 
of New Castle, Del. 

On Tuesday evening, 2%th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mead, 
Mr. TILGHMAN SCOTT, to Miss ELIZA ROBINSON, 
both ofthe State of Delaware. 

On the 29th inst. by the Rev. James Smith, Sen. LAR- 
KIN MILNER, to Miss JULIA ANN SNYDER, all of 
this city. 

On Saturday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mitch- 
ell, Mr. CHARLES P. BOND, to Miss CATHERINE 
KENTYEL, both of this citv. 

On Saturday, by Elder William Laner, Mr. SAMUEL 
WELSH, to Miss ELIZABETH PEARSON, all of More- 
land, Montgomery county. 


DIED. 


Suddenly, on Saturday afternoon, REBECCA WALN 
WHARTON, daughter of the late Moore Wharton, Esq. 
of this city. 

On Saturday afternoon, 26th inst. ANTHONY YEO- 


MAN son of Mr, Anthony Sinclair, Printer, in the 5th 
year of his age. 

At Nazarath, Penn. on Wednesday, 234 inst. in the 
18th year of her age, Miss JOHANNA MARIA SHOBER, 
of Salem, N. C. 

On the 29th inst. Mr. WM. LANG, in the 80th year of 
his age. He was a soldier of the revolution, and wasin 
the battle of Prineeton. For 32 years past, he had been 
keeper of the Alins House, on Spruce street. 

On Monday, 28th instant, in the 36th year of his age, 
HENRY LAWRENCE, son of John Lawrence, of this 
city. 

On Tuesday morning, ROBERT E. TOPPAN, youngest 
son of Charles Toppan, of this city. 

On Monday afternoon, WILLIAM, son of Nathaniel 
and Eliza Warwick, aged 2 years and 4 months. 

On the 27th inst. CAROLINE, youngest daughter of 
Nathan Kimball, aged 22 months. 

Ou Tuesday morning, 2th inst. after a lingering ijl- 
ness, in the 59th year of his age, THOMAS ANDREWS. 

On Monday afternoon, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. 
SARAH ARLE. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, EDWIN TALMAGE, 
youngest son of Wm. Taimage, aged 14 months. 


ap Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of 


every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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